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RAFTING ON THE GUYANDOTTE. 


HO at danger never laughed, 
Let him ride upon a raft 
Down Guyan, when from the drains 
Pours the flood of many rains, 
And a stream no p!ummet gauges 
In a furious freshet rages. 
Rising to a joyous scream 
O’er the roar of the raging stream. 
Never horsemen bold who stride 
Mettled steeds in headlong ride, 
With a loose and flowing rein 
On a bare and boundless plain— 
With a strange and rapturous fear, 
Rushing water he will hear ; 
_ Woods and cliff-sides darting by, 
+ These shall terribly glad his eye. 


He shall find his life-blood leaping 
Faster with the current’s sweeping ; 
Feel his brain with frenzy swell ; 

Hear his voice in sudden yell 

Never soldiers in a fight, 

When the strife has reached its height, 


| Charging through the slippery gore 


Mid bayonet-gleam and cannon-roar— 


| Never sailors, helms in hand, 


Out of sight of dangerous land, 


| With the storm-winds driving clouds 
| And howling through the spars and shrouds— 


Never these three, 


Nor any others that could be, 


Feel such wild delight as he 
On the June rise riding free. 


RAFTING ON TME GUYANDOTTE. 


Thrice a hundred logs together 

Float as lightly as a feather ; 

On the freshet’s foaming flow, 

Swift as arrows shoot, they go 

Past the overhanging trees, 

Jutting rocks—beware of these ! 

Over rapids, round the crooks, 

Over eddies that fill the nooks, 

Swirling, whirling, hard to steer, 

Manned by those who have no fear. 
Tough-armed raftsmen guide each oar, 
Keeping off the mass from shore, 

While between the toiling hands 

Mid-raft there the pilot stands, 

Watching the course of the rushing sluice 
From the top of the dirt-floored, rough caboose, 
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Well it is, in the seething hiss 

Of a boiling, foaming flood like this, 
That the oars are stoutly boarded, 
And each log so safely corded, 

That we might ride on the salt-sea tide, 
Or.over a cataract safely glide. 

If the pins from hickory riven 

Were not stout and firml? driven. 
Were the cross-ties weak and limber, 
Woe befall your raft of timber ! 

If the withes and staples start 

And the logs asunder part, 

Off each raftsman then would go 

In the seething, turbid flow, 

And the torrent quick would bear him 
To a place where they could spare him. 
Brawny though he be of limb, 

Full of life, and nerve, and vim— 
Like a merman though he swim, 

Little hope would be for him. 

Hither the logs would go, and thither ; 
But the jolly raftsman—whither ? 


Now we pass the hills that throw 
Glassy shadows far below— 

Pass the leaping, trembling rills, 
Ploughing channels in the hills— 

Pass the cornfields green that glide 
(We seem moveless on the tide) 

In a belt of verdure wide, 

Skirting us on either side— 

Now a cabin meets us here, 

Coming but to disappear— 

Now a lean and russet deer + 

Perks his neck and pricks his ear ; 
Then as we rise up before him 

Feels some danger looming o’er him, 
Thinks the dark mass bodes him ill, 
Turns and scurries up the hill— 

Now some cattle at the brink 

Stooping of the flood to drink, 

Lift their heads awhile to gaze 

In a sleepy, dull amaze ; 

Then they, lest we leap among them, 
Start as though a gadfly stung them. 
Past us in a moment fly 

Fields of maize, and wheat, and rye; 
Dells, and forest-mounds, and meadows, 
Float away like fleeting shadows ; 

But the raftsmen see not these— 

Sharp they look for sunken trees, 
Stumps with surface rough and ragged, 
Sandstone reefs with edges jagged, 
Hidden rocks at the rapids’ head, 
New-made shoals in the river’s bed ; 
Steering straight as they pass the comb 
Of the sunken dam and its cradle of foam. 
Now through narrow channel darting, 
Now upon a wide reach starting, 

Now they turn with shake and quiver 
In a short bend of the river, 

Tasking strength to turn the oar 

That averts them from the shore. 

Ah! they strike? No! missed it barely, 
They have won their safety fairly. 

Now they’re in the strait chute’s centre ; 
Now the rapids wild they enter. 
Whoop! that last quick run has brought her 
To the eddying, wide back-water. 
There’s the saw-mill! now for landing, 
Now to bring her up all standing! 
Steady ! brace yourselves! a jar 
Thrills her, stranded on the bar. 





Out with lines, make fast, and rest 
On the broad Ohio’s breast. 


Where’s the fiddle? Boys, be gay! 
Eighty miles in half a day— 

Never a pin or cross-tie started, 
Never a saw-log from us parted, 
Never a better journey run 

From the noon to set of sun. 

Oh, what pleasure! how inviting ! 
Oh, what rapture! how exciting! 

If among your friends there be 

One who something rare would see, 
One who dulness seeks to change 

For a feeling new and strange, 

To the loggers’ camp-ground send him, 
To a ride like this commend him— 
Ride that pain and sorrow dulces, 
Stirring brains and quickening pulses, 
Making him a happier man 

Who has coursed the fierce Guyan 
When the June rain freshet swells it, 
And to yellow rage impels it. 


Tuomas Donn EnGuisn. 
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By tae Avutnor or “ ANNALS OF AN EVENT- 
rot Lirs.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA AT HIGH BEECH. 


Wuen the young ladies went down, they 
found the whole party, except the missing 
Marjorams, assembled round a five-o’clock 
tea-table, though it was nearer six. Lady 
Sweetapple was talking in an animated way 
to Sir Thomas on the beauties of High Beech, 
and expatiating on the lovely view to be seen 
from the Butterfly-room. Mr. Beeswing was 
relating some London gossip to Lady Carlton, 
with which we will not trouble our readers. 
Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon were 
listening to one of Colonel Barker’s long 
stories ; for he had already before tea-time, 
on the terrace, led the forlorn hope against 
the inevitable Ram Chowdah, and had not 
half sacked his hill-fort when they were sum- 
moned in to tea, Mrs, Barker sat bolt up- 
right at the table, enjoying her tea much more 
than the rest; for she was one of those good 
and even-minded people who can drink tea at 
all hours with impunity. And here let us re- 
mark that it is only very good people who can 
drink tea for a continuance in the afternoon 
or at night. We have the greatest respect 
for the temperance movement, as is well 
known ; but we say boldly that no one with 
a bad conscience can drink tea at night. 
Even those with good consciences know what 
it is to toss all night through because they 
have had a cup of green tea insidiously given 
to them; but add a bad conscience and an 
uneasy mind to a cup of green tea, or, to ex- 
press it more neatly, only pour a cup of green 
tea on an aching heart, and you shall have 
such a succession of nightmares and little 
apoplexies all through the night as will make 
you pray most devoutly for the morning. No, 





it is only persons of very serene and happy 
dispositions who can, at any rate in after-life, 
drink tea except at breakfast, And so far do 
we carry this conviction that we never ask if 
So-and-so is happy with his family, or his 
family with him, but simply, “ Do they drink 
tea regularly every night?” and, if the an- 
swer is “ Yes,” we ask nothing more, for noth- 
ing more is needed to prove that they must 
be a most happy and united family. So that 
you see there may be morality in a tea-pot, 
after all. 

Yes, there Mrs. Barker sat, so sleek and 
smooth in her black silk, and her hair—her 
own hair—so nicely braided over her brow, 
all wrinkled though it was, looking straight 
at Colonel Barker, and devouring him just as 
much as, according to Florry Carlton, widows 
were wont to devour young men by their eyes. 
No doubt, what was passing in her mind was, 
that there never was such an onslaught since 
the siege of Troy as that escalade of the Ram 
Chowdah’s hill-fort, nor any such warrior, 
Achilles himself not excepted, as Colonel 
Barker. In this faith she was profoundly 
happy, because it admitted to her mind no 
manner of doubt. Colonel Barker was her 
ideal. He filled up the measure of her imagi- 
nation and ran over, and there was no room 
in it for any other idol. Happy Colonel 
Barker! and still more happy Mrs. Barker! 

Perhaps some of you may think it ridicu- 
lous that a woman past fifty should adore— 
yes, adore, that is the word—a man over six- 
ty. That only shows what silly young folk 
some of you are, at least. Do you not see that 
it is enough for the human heart, that if a 
thing should have been once loved, to love it 
forever? With perfect affection like that 
which existed between Colonel and Mrs. Bar- 
ker, there was no room for any change. They 
had loved one another young, and they loved 
one another now; and time, if it brought any 
alteration, merely increased their affection, 
for it made them rely more and more on each 
other for moral support. 

“They may chaff me,” said Colonel Bar- 
ker to himself when young men mocked at 
him, as rude young men sometimes would do 
for his stories, and even for that sacred one 
of the Ram Chowdah, “they may chaff me, 
but Mrs. Barker likes to hear them. That’s 
quite enough for me.” 

“There are no stories like Colonel Bar- 
ker’s, my dear,” Mrs. Barker used to say to 
her gossips over cup after cup of that tea 
which it was her pride and privilege to be 
able to drink. “No, really none; so full of 
point and fire, and quite different from the 
silly stories in which the rising generation de- 
light.” 

It mattered not that Colonel Barker was 
rather short, fat, and pursy; that it was some 
time since he had seen his knees; that his 
head was bald, his nose red, and his features 
generally rubicund ; that is to say, it mattered 
not in the least to Mrs. Barker, for she re- 
membered the days when he was as slim and 
neat an officer as any in the service. Nor did 
it matter in the least to Colonel Barker that 
Mrs. Barker’s face was wrinkled, that her 
figure was very bad, that her hands were red, 
and her neck withered ; for he had still in his 
eye the day when the daughter of the Com- 
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mandant of Benares was the prettiest girl in 
the station, and that was quite enough for 
him. In fact, they loved one anbdther, both 
for what they were and what they had been. 
Their affection was rooted in the past, and 
still flourished in the present ; and they could 
no more have helped loving one another than 
they could have borne to be parted from one 
another for a single day. For such good peo- 
ple, let us pray that Death, when he ever vis- 
its Colonel Barker’s house, may call for both 
husband and wife at the same hour; for, as 
to what Colonel Barker would do without 
Mrs. Barker, or, still more, how Mrs. Barker 
could exist without her colonel, it is quite im- 
possible to conceive. 

“Colonel Barker, won’t you have some 
tea?” said Mrs. Barker. 

In company, you must know, she always 
called him “Colonel Barker.” It sounded 
better, she thought, and gave him his rank. 
But when they were alone she called him 
“Jerry,” as all his old friends called him; 
just as some very popular men are called 
“Tim,” though their name is not Timothy 
any more than Colonel Barker’s was Jeremiah. 

“Yes, my dear, in a moment; we have 
just got to the breach,” said Colonel Barker ; 
and again he plunged into the endless history 
of the Ram Chowdah. 

“ At this moment,” he said, “ the appear- 
ance of the breach was truly awful. It was 
swept by the fire of forty howitzers from the 
Ranee Tope; and, as we mounted to the as- 
sault, we could see the grape-shot scattering 
the-shattered stonework like gravel.” 

“ What a terrible moment!” said Edward 
Vernon. 

“TI believe you,” said Colonel Barker ; 
“but the worst was yet to come. The front 
file of the grenadiers of the —th Regiment 
Fire-eaters, were swept away like chaff—some 
killed outright, and others rolling down, 
winged and wounded, into the dry ditch. The 
second followed; and just then there was a 
lull in the fire, for the niggers were reloading 
their howitzers. They had hardly got half- 
way up, when a new enemy appeared on the 
field.” 

“The Ram Chowdah himself, I suppose,” 
said Harry. 

“By no means,” said Colonel Barker. 
“The Ram Chowdah was in the citadel, pre- 
paring to receive us after we had carried the 
breach. A new enemy appeared; but not in 
human shape.” 

“The devil!” said Harry, but only using 
the word as an expletive, and not suggesting 
that the new enemy was the foul fiend, though 
Colonel Barker supposed that to be Harry’s 
meaning. 

“No, sir; not at all. Not the devil, but 
almost as bad; a band of thirty tigers!” 

“ The Royal Tigers, I presume ? ” said Ed- 
ward ; the regiment called by that name?” 

“Young man,” said Colonel Barker—and 
when he called a man “young” it was as 
much as to say “you fool;” only Colonel 
Barker was far too polite, and knew the regu- 
lations of war far too well, to call any man, 
young or old, a fool—“‘ young man, the Royal 
Tigers are a regiment in her majesty’s service. 
How, then, could they have been found on the 
side of the Ram Chowdah?” 








“Oh,” said Edward, “you didn’t finish 
your sentence; and I concluded that the 
Royal Tigers were coming up to support your 
attack.” 

“Not at all,” said Colonel Barker, rather 
indignantly ; “ they were real tigers.” 

“ Real tigers !”’ exclaimed both Harry and 
Edward in one breath; for these real tigers 
beat all the sensational dramas to nothing, in 
which real fire, real water, real policemen, 
real thieves, and real donkeys, are introduced 
one after another on the stage. 

“Yes; real tigers, all alive and roar- 
ing.” 

“ But how did they come there, and what 
did they do? For you have only got as faras 
tigers.” 

“Only wait,” said Colonel Barker, “and 
you shall hear. The Ram Chowdah, like 
Tippoo Sahib, was a great lover of tigers. 
All Orientals are, or used to be. They came 
in handy for devouring political prisoners and 
erring wives.” 

“Do they ever eat widows?” asked 
Florry, who was now listening to the con- 
versation. 

“Widows! Bless your pretty face,” said 
the gallant colonel, “‘ there are no such things 
in India; or, at least, were not in my time. 
They were all burnt to death.” 

“Just as I thought,” said Florry to her- 
self. ‘Why cannot we have the same good 
law here?” 

“Well,” said the colonel, continuing his 
story, “when the Ram Chowdah heard that 
the breach was practicable, he ordered the 
dens of the tigers to be moved close to the 
counterscarp.” 

“What’s a counterscarp ?” asked Harry, 
mechanically. 

“Something to keep off the enemy,” said 
Edward. 

And the colonel went on : 

“Yes; close to the counterscarp. When 
the column mounted to the assault, and the 
front file, as you have heard, were swept away 
by the grape-shot, he ordered his Kitmaghar 
Aga to run down and open the doors of the 
tigers’ dens, that they might rush down on 
our men as they came up the breach. Strange 
to say, the Kitmaghar Aga refused, and was 
broken on the spot, or thrown to the tigers, 
or something, and another nigger was got to 
do his work. Well, to make a long story 
short, the den was unbolted; and all the 
tigers rushed down the breach, as I have 
said, to make a diversion, while our men 
were swarming up, and the Ram Chowdah’s 
gunners were reloading the howitzers.” 

“And how did your men behave?” 
asked Edward. 

“Splendidly. They charged the tigers, 
took them in flank, shot them down, bayo- 
neted them, and, before you could say Jack 
Robinson, and before the howitzers were re- 
loaded, there was not a tiger left alive on the 
breach.” 

“Wonderful!” said Harry. 
became of the Ram Chowdah ?” 

“Well, after his fort was taken, he re- 
tired into a sort of citadel, with his wives and 
children, and barricaded the gate; and, be- 
fore we could get up a powder-bag to blow it 
open, he put a match into the powder-maga- 


“But what 








zine, and was blown to atoms with his whole 
family.” 

“He left no widows, then?” said Florry, 

“Haven't I told you,” said Colonel Bar- 
ker, “ there are no such things as widows in 
India? In my time you couldn’t have found 
a widow—no, not if you paid a thousand 
pounds for her.” 

“ What a good thing!” said Florry. 

By this time even Mrs. Barker thought 
they had heard enough of the Ram Chowdah ; 
so that faithful woman dragged the colonel 
off to have some tea, and for a while stopped 
his mouth with a muffin. 

Six o’clock was now long passed; seven 
o’clock came, and still no Marjorams. 

“They'll be here by the last train,” said 
Sir Thomas. “ Marjoram wrote he was sure 
to come.” 

At.a quarter-past seven the dressing-gong 
sounded ; and Lady Sweetapple made a move 
to see how Mrs. Crump had progressed with 
her dress for dinner. 

Now, it was nearly half-past seven when 
the wheels of the brougham were again heard 
crushing the gravel; and in two minutes in 
stalked Mrs. Marjoram, followed by her hus- 
band, who had the aspect of a criminal who 
had committed a capital offence, at the very 
least. 

“Lady Carlton,” said that awful woman, 
“we owe you an apology; at least, Mr. Mar- 
joram ”’—and as she used the word “ Marjo- 
ram” it sounded much more like “ verjuice” 
or “ stinging-nettle”"—“ at least, Mr. Marjo- 
ram owes you one. It is all owing to him 
that we were late for the train, which started 
from the platform just as we came up.” 

“Pray do not distress yourself, dear Mrs, 
Marjoram,” said Lady Carlton. ‘ These mis- 
takes will happen. I dare say it was not Mr, 
Marjoram’s fault after all.” 

“No, indeed, it was not—” began Mr. 
Marjoram; but, before he could get any far- 
ther, he was stopped by his wife, who said 
that, really, if he went on so contradicting 
her, she would be obliged to leave the room. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Thomas; “that is by far 
the best course, Let us all leave the room 
and dress, and eat our dinner in peace. I 
dare say it wag nobody’s fault that you were 
late.” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Marjoram; “I really 
must protest it was all Mr. Marjoram’s fault; 
and so I will maintain to my dying day.” 

But by this time the whole party had had 
more than enough of her protests, and they 
all streamed out of the room into the hall, 
whither Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram had to follow 
them, and climb the slippery staircase that 
led to their room. 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Beeswing to Count 
Pantouffles, “why such women were ever 
created? Ill bet any money it was not in the 
least Mr. Marjoram’s fault.” 

“ Of course not—of course not,” said the 
count, even his intellect going as far as that. 
“T do wonder rather why such women are 
ever married ?” 

“That shows you to be very young, as I 
always thought you, my dear couut. They are 
not like that when they are married. They 
become so. And these changes are some of 
those perplexing things which have always 
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made me resolve, among many other good 
reasons, to remain a bachelor. But there is 
still another thing I want to know.” 

“What?” said the count. 

“Why it is not possible to ask such a 
good fellow as Marjoram to come and stay 
with you without his wife?” 

This was a question quite beyond Count 
Pantouffles’s capacity; but Harry Fortescue, 
who came behind, answered it at once. 

“Tll tell you why it is—one only asks 
Mrs. Marjoram to save poor Mr. Marjoram’s 
life; for, if she were left out in an invitation, 
she would lead him such a cat-and-dog life 
when he came back, that it would be the last 
of Mr. Marjoram. You would never hear of 
him again.” 

“Very like, Harry,” said Mr. Beeswing. 
“TI never thought of that. A very good 
idea!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE WHITE LADY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF W. ZIMMERMANN. 


T was late on a winter’s evening, in the 
year 1852, that a small but lively com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen were assembled 
in a large drawing-room of the villa belonging 
to Count G , not far from the city of 
Stuttgart, in Wiirtemberg. The conversation, 
which in the earlier part of the evening had 
fallen upon politics, the theatre, and other 
common topics of the day, now, as the hour 
of midnight approached, turned, naturally, 
upon more solemn subjects—presentiments, 
omens, and ghostly appearances. 

“ Then she has actually been seen?” said 
a young lawyer. 

“Certainly,” replied the lively Frau von 
R——. “Three persons, who had been in 
constant attendance upon her for many years, 
saw her appear before them exactly as she 
was in life.” 

“Was it in the day or in the night?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Tt was just at dusk,” answered an old 
clergyman. “She appeared for two consecu- 
tive days at about the same time; but on the 
second occasion it was a little later. The 
first time, the waiting-woman was sitting in 
the antechamber near the door; in the inner 
apartment, by the window, sat an old relative 
of the deceased, and the nurse was watching 
by the cradle of the sick child. The two 
latter were talking softly together when sud- 
denly they stopped. They tried to scream, 
but could not—they were speechless with 
horror. The door opened of itself, and the 
deceased lady, clothed in a long white night- 
dress, glided slowly across the antechamber, 
and through the open door of the inner room. 
She was seen by them all, and distinctly 
recognized—the features as plainly marked 
as in her earthly frame; although the ap- 
pearance was that of a spiritual body—a pale 
white mist, the veil, as it were, of the immor- 
tal soul, She approached the cradle, re- 
mained a moment bending over it, and then 
returned as silently as she had come. 

“*Did you see her?’ gasped the old lady, 
at last. 


“*]t was she!’ said the rurse. 








“* As she was in the body,’” said the wait- 
ing-girl. 

“There were three witnesses,” said the 
lawyer ; “ but not one man among them, and 
& woman’s imagination is always livelier than 
@ man’s.” 

“But on the second evening,” said 
Major von M——, “the husband of the de- 
ceased, with others who were sitting with 
him, witnessed the same thing. Every thing 
was repeated exactly as on the previous even- 
ing. She came in silently, and as silently re- 
tired, no one daring to speak or move. But 
a cool breath seemed to pass over those pres- 
ent, and ‘Did you see again? Yes, it was 
she,’ were the first words uttered by her hus- 
band when the door closed of itself behind 
her, as it had opened of itself when she 
entered. 

“ During the night the child died, without 
suffering.” 

“ Very strange,” said the lawyer; “ since 
the husband of the deceased, whom I know 
well, saw it with his own eyes, my position 
as a doubter is poor indeed.” 

This apparition in the garrison city of 
L——, distant only a mile and a half from 
Stuttgart, was, at that time, the talk of the 
day in both cities. The spirit, whose mother- 
ly love for her sick child was stronger than 
death or the grave, was the wife, not long be- 
fore deceased, of Captain von S——. 

“Tt is ever better in such cases,” said the 
clergyman, “to doubt than to believe blind- 
ly ; but the possibility of such an appearance 
does not belong to the inconceivable ; indeed, 
probability is on its side, and where this is 
so, one is forced to believe. It is even 
so,” he went on, “ with thousands of phenom- 
ena in Nature. The doubter says, ‘It is 
not clear to me. I do not know.’ Every 
thoughtful man feels within himself that 
he is akin to higher beings, that he stands 
in cértain relations to them, and that, for 
those who dearly love each other, death 
may sever the earthly but not the spiritual 
bond. We ought not, indeed, to seek inter- 
course with spirits; that has often led to ex- 
travagance and folly, to errors of a serious 
nature, to lying and deceit ; but we will not, 
therefore, deny the possibility of such inter- 
course.” 

“So much the less,” said the major; 
“ since, even now, we understand so little what 
man really is, and it is yet more inexplicable to 
us what he will be after this life.” 

“ Still less,” added the Herr von G——, 
an Austrian, who was present, “when so 
many instances and so many witnesses can 
be produced to prove its truth. Only think 
of the apparition of our ‘ White Lady!’” 

“You call her your White Lady!” cried 
the Frau von R , in a tone of surprise. 
“We, in Wiirtemberg, call her ‘our White 
Lady,’ ” 

“You are right, too,” said the Austrian. 
“ The tradition of the White Lady is found in 
almost every part of Europe; in Stuttgart 
and in Berlin, in Lyons, in Paris, in London, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen, has she ap- 
peared many times; for she was related, in 
some way, with all these royal houses. She 
was descended, indeed, from the ancient race 
of che Rosenbergs, and the house of the 





‘Ursine’ of Rosenberg, an old line in the 
Italy of thg middle ages, is related to wost 
of our German princely houses. 

“Yet the White Lady belongs more es- 
pecially to us Austrians, together with the 
Bohemians ; for the Rosenbergers came from 
Rome to Bohemia, and there lived until the 
house became extinct. She haunts the homes 
of the Rosenbergers, wherever they may be— 
the Silesian castles of Kynast and Kynsberg, 
and, in Bohemia, the castles of Teltsch, Neu- 
haus, and Krumau. Teltsch is more especially 
favored by her. As in the ancestral house 
of the Kolowrate, when a stone sweats blood, 
so surely a Kolowrate must die} so, in the 
same way, the ringing of a bell of itself in 
the chapel of the Teltsch family foretells the 
death of the lord of the castle, let him be 
where he will. And the White Lady is seen 
and heard oftener in Teltsch and Neuhaus 
than elsewhere. 

“Tf it is really true that the spirits, as you 
have before stated in the case of the Frau 
von S——, appear exactly as they were in 
life, I should like very much to see the 
White Lady, for her painted form has quite 
enchanted me.” 

“Have you then seen her picture ? ” cried 
many voices at once. 

“In the Teltsch Castle,” said the Aus- 
trian, “hangs her picture. According to 
this, she was of middle stature, of a slender 
form, her skin as white and soft as a May 
flower; her forehead was narrow, the nose 
somewhat retroussé ; deep-sunken, melancholy 
eyes; but the mouth was particularly beauti- 
ful, like an opening rose-bud. 

“She is represented in a long, white 
velvet dress; a white cap is placed a lit- 
tle on one side upon her luxuriant hair; 
her sleeves are richly ornamented with gold, 
and display a very beautiful arm, and the 
most delicate hand. This is the White Lady. 
Her name was Bertha while she lived upon 
this earth. Her father was the hero Count 
Ulrich II., of Rosenberg-Neuhaus. In her 
nineteenth year she was given in marriage to 
the wild count from Styenmark—to Count 
Hans of Lichtenstein-Nicolsburg. Ill treat- 
ment, received in exchange for the love which 
she had given—jealousy, made furious by his 
unfaithfulness, embittered her youth and her 
short marriage; in revenge, she plunged 
headlong into sensual indulgences and ex- 
cesses of every kind. Left a widow at an 
early age with two minor children, she was 
still a charming young woman. She lies 
buried in the old vault of the Benedictine 
monastery, in Vienna. After the death of her 
husband, she built the larger part of the 
Castle of Neuhaus, and, in requital for the 
assistance rendered by her subjects for this 
purpose, she instituted a banquet, which was 
to be continued to their descendants through 
all time—a ‘ Sweet Bake,’ as it was called in 
the language of the people. Every year, at 
an appointed time, for many a long year after 
her death, each of her subjects at Teltsch, 
Neuhaus, and Kruman, both young and old, 
received a wheaten cake, a loaf of bread, a 
fish, vegetables, and frumenty, a measure of 
table-beer, and some money. After the year 
1784 this was all given out in money. If at 
any time the Sweet Bake was omitted, 
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ethen the White Lady appeared—angry and 
-wild. In the year 1654, when the Swedes 
whad taken possession of the’ city and Cas- 
tle of Neuhaus, and the Swedish major 
rhad not allowed the Sweet Bake to be pre- 
pared at the appointed time, she appeared 
again, and gave him no rest. Night and day 
she tormented him and his soldiers. They 
even received blows from an invisible hand, 
until the Sweet Bake was provided for the 
-poor. The commen people looked upon her 
.a8 a purified and blessed spirit. On all joy- 
ful occasions in her family, at births and 
marriages, she is present and ever busy: the 
-clinking of the great bunch of keys which 
she wears hanging from her girdle, is dis- 
tinctly heard, and the rustling of her long 
white dress as it sweeps the ground behind 
cher; she cradles the new-born child, bears it 
apon her arm, and smiles upon it. But, when 


_ one of her family is about to die, she appears 


wearing black gloves—she knocks by night 
at the confessor’s door—she herself speaks 
of the approach of death. The upper classes 
and her own relatives suppose her to be 
still in purgatory, waiting the time of her re- 
‘lease. 

“T have heard that she stands in peculiar 
relations to the house of Wiirtemberg, and 
more particularly to one of its princes. You 
can, perhaps, give us the particulars,” con- 
cluded the Austrian baron. 

“ All we know of it,” said the major, “is 
to be found in the ‘Pilgen,’ a romance of 
Count d’Arlincourt. He received the account 
from a nephew of the King of Wiirtemberg, 
Prince Napoleon. The Wiirtemberg prince, 
of whom the fair Bertha became enamoured, 
found her a widow. So runs the tradition of 
the house of Wiirtemberg. Also, according 
to this tradition, the White Lady was very 
beautiful. But we will let Prince Napoleon 
speak for himself. The White Lady appeared 
in Stuttgart shortly before the death of his 
mother.” 

Frau von R gave the major the book 
of the Count d’Arlincourt, and he read from 
it as follows : 

“The White Lady of Stuttgart,” wrote 
the prince, “was not of noble birth; but 
Heaven had endowed her with wonderful 
eauty. The reigning duke burned in pas- 
sionate love for her. Unhappily, she was a 
‘widow, and had two children of a tender age, 
a boy and girl. A marriage between her and 
the duke appeared therefore to be impossible. 
One day the duke, listening entirely to his 
passion, let fall the following words of tender- 
ness and regret: ‘I would make her my 
wife—I worship her; but there are two ob- 
slacles between us.’ These words were re- 
peated to the widow. She had often observed 
the duke cast upon the children a look of 
dislike, mingled with impatience. ‘Oh, they 
are, without doubt, the two obstacles /’ repeated 
the unhappy woman. She spent many days 
hovering between hatred and love for the two 
small beings whom she had before loved with 
such passionate tenderness. Often would she 
press them to her heart, murmuring, ‘ Dear 
‘children !’ then she would thrust them violent- 
ly from her, with the exclamation, ‘ Unhappy 
hinderances!’ Her mother’s love wore itself 
out in struggles between that love and her 











womanly ambition. One evening she took 
them with her to,a small chapel, where the 
duke’s picture, as large as life, dressed in his 
princely garments, fair in countenance, hung 
upon the wall. She fell upon her knees be- 
fore this picture, while the fires of madness 
and despair gleamed from her sparkling eyes. 
‘My children!’ cried the unhappy woman, 
‘I brought you forth into the world ; but be- 
hold this man, this prince!’ and’ with her 
raised dagger she pointed to the duke, ‘oh, 
he—he, my children, has obtained the victory 
over you. I love no one but him—nothing 
but him ; and on the path of glory, which I 
would fain tread, you alone hinder me from 
advancing ; for he, whom I adore, hates you! 
Children, I have chosen between you and him, 
and you must die!’ The poor little victims, 
too young to understand such words, looked 
wonderingly upon their mother. ‘ Well, fold 
your hands, pray,’ she continued, in a hoarse 
voice, with convulsive sobs, swinging the mur- 
derous weapon above their heads. ‘ You—you 
are going to God, my children ; but I—I devote 
myself to the devil. My heaven is love—love 
crowned with a diadem. This paradise will 
be but of short duration, and hell will follow! 
It matters not—you must die!’ The two little 
creatures uttered cries of fright and horror 
when they beheld the dagger waved above 
their heads. They fled, shrieking, to the 
other end of the apartment, uttering but one 
word, that sweetest word of all, ‘mother!’ 
Trembling they fled to an altar over which 
hung a Madonra with the Christ-child in her 
arms—instinctively they pointed to it. ‘My 
God, I spoke from hell!’ screamed the in- 
furiated woman. ‘I am already there. I 
burn! I burn!’ Her eyes started from her 
head—her reason was shaken. She glanced 
at the blade of her dagger. ‘Strike! strike!’ 
she shrieked again; ‘put an end to this in- 
fernal pain!’ Saying these words, she flew 
to her children, and, bathing them with her 
tears, pressed them to her bosom. ‘ Kiss me,’ 
she cried, madly; ‘give me a last farewell! 
My poor children, whom I love so well, ye 
shall be blessed and stainless spirits. Ye 
shall be angels in heaven; but /—J shall go 
hence a cursed spirit. Neither my weal nor 
your own allows us to live longer here on 
earth together. My breath has polluted 
yours—yes, I Kill you, but I save you!’ 
With these words, she seized them by the 
hair, threw them to the ground, and plunged 
the dagger into their hearts. The blood 
spurted forth—the brother and sister were 
dead. Good God! A man approached—it 
was the duke. There stood the widow, with 
dishevelled hair, the dagger still in her hand, 
surveying the last struggles of her little vic- 
tims. 

“The two obstacles have fallen,’ cried 
she to the prince, with the solemn tones of 
madness and despair. ‘I worshipped the 
poor children, but they separated me from 
you ; for your sake have I slain them ; for your 
sake will I slay myself; and for your sake 
would I willingly sacrifice the whole world ; 
and for your sake also have I delivered over 
my soul to perdition !’ 

“*Wretched woman!’ cried the prince, 
‘ these were not the obstacles I spoke of that 
separated us; they were the reproaches of 








roy father, and the non-approval of my sister ; 
these two hinderances have this morning been 
removed. You deserve no other throne than 
the scaffold, and no other husband than the 
devil!’ 

“ Shuddering with horror, he turned away 
from her. 

“*Stay,’ cried the widow, throwing her- 
self upon him. ‘Stay, shameless murderer, 
for it is thow who hast done this, thou who 
didst show dislike to the fruits of my first 
marriage, thou who hast just uttered those 
bitter words which I cannot yet quite under- 
stand, which call for more crime and blood, 
thou who didst take possession of my heart 
through devilish means, that thou mightst 
drive it on to hellish deeds! TZhow hast 
murdered my children!’ 

“*Vile woman,’ retorted the duke, tear- 
ing himself from her violently. ‘Out of my 
sight forever! Away! I abhor thee.’ 

“*And go thou forever from my sight,’ 
repeated the murderess, with a look of horror 
and a wicked smile. ‘How could I have 
loved thee? Thou seemst to me now cursed 
and horrible. Fear not, I ask not either thy 
love or thy crown. Marry thee! belong to 
thee forever! No, I abhor thee, I curse thee. 
My daughter, my son, dear children! How! 
was this man my idol? No, no. I love thee 
no more. Thou hast devoted me to hell, 
thou hast said it. Be it so, but thou shalt 
follow me there! But I will come again, I 
hope, to terrify thee and thy race forever, to 
announce to them misfortune and death. 
Farewell—but tremble! J shall rise again /' 

“The window against which she leaned” 
looked out upon a deep moat; she opened it, 
and, throwing herself from a considerable 
height, fell upon a heap of sharp and pointed 
stones, There was a cry of horror, and she 
lay below mangled and dead. 

“ When a few years afterward the prince 
fell ill, suddenly a white woman appeared in 
the outer corridor of this castle. One of the 
officials of the palace perceived her in am 
opposite wing of the building; she raised her 
arm and pointed, with a demoniacal smile 
upon her lips, to the chamber where the sick 
man lay. He recognized the widow whom 
the duke had loved; he hurried toward her, 
but the apparition vanished. With the break- 
ing day, the prince breathed his last 
sigh. 

“T certainly do not believe in the exiat- 
ence of the White Lady,” continued the 
prince ; “ but here is, nevertheless, a circum. 
stance that concerns myself, and which, at 
the time, made a deep impression me. 
My mother, the king’s sister, in 
Lausanne, yet not dangerously 80 m@ the esti- 
mation of the physicians, and her state caused 
us no anxiety. One night (I was living at 
that time in the old castle) I heard an ex- 
traordinary commotion. ‘ What is the occa- 
sion of all this uproar? why this noise?’ 
I asked. The White Lady had just passed 
through the familiar gallery and knocked at 
my door. The guards had seen her, and were 
rooted to the spot with horror. 

“*Set off at once for Switzerland,’ said 
the king to me. ‘I tremble for my sister’s 
life.’ 

“T started immediately for Lausanne. 
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My mother lay upon her death-bed. I re- 
ceived her last sigh. 

“T will now relate to you,” continued the 
Prince Napoleon, “ many well-authenticated 
appearances of this same White Lady. You 
may think of them what you will:” 

“ Night had fallen upon the city of Stutt- 
gart, and the thousands within its walls were 
slumbering peacefully. What breaks the deep 
stillness? A carriage, drawn by six horses, 
rolls over the pavement. It stops before the old 
castle. The steps of the carriage are let down, 
and, in the sight of the guards, who were look- 
ing from the corridors above, the White Lady 
descends. The door does not open; but she 
passes quickly through it, as if its solid 
framework was no thicker than the mist of 
night, With her accustomed solemnity, she 
glides through the well-known corridor—the 
guards dare not move. And what happened 
in consequence of this appearance? Duke 
Ferdinand von Wiirtemberg, the uncle of the 
present monarch, died. 

“At the time when my father was King 
of Westphalia,” continued the prince, “ his 
minister in Prussia wrote him the following 
letter, which I have read and preserved : 

“¢There is nothing new in Berlin except 
that the court is in a state of great excite- 
ment over an appearance of the White Lady 
in the castle. But I believe myself that this 
will give rise to no serious consequences, for 
all the members of the royal family are enjoy- 
ing perfect health.’ 

“Soon after this letter, a dispatch ar- 
tived, announcing the death of the young 
Queen of Prussia.” 

“ Here ends the narrative of the young 
prince,” said the major, as he closed the 
book. “Some years afterward I myself 
learned these additional instances, which I 
will relate to you. The wife of the present 
King of Wiirtemberg, a sister of the Emperor 
Nicholas, was ill and confined to her bed. 
All at once the door of her chamber flew 
open, as if blown by the wind. ‘Shut the 
door,’ said the queen, in a tone of surprise. 
The lady who was sitting by the bedside 
reading to her, rose and obeyed her command. 
When she returned to her seat, she saw the 
White Lady sitting in her arm-chair. Two 
days after, the queen died. 

“T have also heard that when, about fifty 
years ago, the reigning head of another royal 
house sought the hand of an Italian princess, 


the mother of this princess inquired of a pious 


nun concerning the future of her daughter. 

“* Your daughter will be happy; but, in 
the thirty-fifth year of her life, she will be 
called away from this world.’ 

“The princess ascended the throne with 
the conviction that a brilliant life, but a short 
one, was before her. She often spoke of it to 
her children, for as yet she had not begun to 
dread her thirty-fifth year; it still lay a long 
way before her in the future. But the years 
passed quickly by, and the nearer she ap- 
proached the fatal year, the more she sought 
to banish from her mind the recollection of the 
prophecy. Finally she ceased to speak of it. 
Her thirty-fifth year arrived. One day her lit- 
tle daughter, a girl of eight or ten years, who 
afterward ascended a distant throne, fled, hor- 
tified, to her mother, with the words— 





“*There, behind the chair, I have just 
seen—’ ‘ 

“se What ? ’ 

“*The White Lady!’ 

“* Fear not, my child,’ answered the moth- 
er, ‘she comes not for you. She is calling 
me! My time is come.’ 

“ And, on the following day, she died.” 





MYSTIC SOCIETIES OF THE 
GULF CITIES. 


HE mystical celebrations of Twelfth 
Night, New-Year’s-Eve, and Mardi Gras, 
beautiful and brilliant as they are unique, have 
long been the distinguishing feature of our 
cities of the Gulf. As such they indissolubly 
link with all the palmiest memories of their 
past, and bid fair to illumine their brightest 
and most distant future. 

For many years the holidays named have 
been set apart by Mobile and New Orleans for 
the undivided sway of the Monarch of Misrule. 
Strangers have their curiosity piqued to a most 
itching point ; the young of ail sexes and con- 
ditions are on tiptoe of anxiety; while the 
old glance back through long vistas of years, 
showing successive pageants of varying taste 
and changeful splendor. For near half a cen- 
tury the recurrence of these mystic pageants 
has become so interwoven with the usage and 
affectionate expectation of our creole popula- 
tion, as to stand now a very masonry of mum- 
mery. 

How, when, and where, these mysterious 
organizations may have originated ; what they 
are, and of whom composed; for what main 
object they exist, and how they are so secretly 
yet so perfectly managed—all this is a sealed 
book to resident and stranger alike. But 
every year, toward the advent of the seasons 
named, mysterious cuts and figures appear in 
the journals of the two cities. Some are sim- 
ply groupings of mystical figures and letters ; 
others are regularly-recurring pictures of 
quaint, grotesque shapes; and some have a 
day and date printed in them. But which 
particular day or place of meeting they may 
indicate, and to which special club, remains an 
impenetrable mystery. Then, as the chosen 
day draws nearer, invitations—coming none 
know whence nor how—reach a favored few. 
They are tasteful as unique, bearing the arms 
or design of some particular society, with its 
monogram or cipher on the envelope contain- 
ing it. The whole document is handsomely 
engraved and rarely illuminated : 

“Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful !” 

These cherished invitations—longed for, 
but unsought, for none know whom to ask 
for them—designate the night and the hall at 
which the particular club desires your pres- 
ence “ with ladies.” . The gentler sex are not 
invited—save by complimentary cards, as me- 
mentos—for the gallant usage accepts that 
they are ever welcome; and the lucky male 
creature feels that he is only wanted as their 
garde d’honneur. ; 

But what the character or design of the 
pageant is to be, no soul may guess until the 
chosen night arrives. For, on a par with the 
variety and beauty of these parades, is the in- 


violate secrecy that has hedged them round 
for all these years. However shrewd may be 
the guess, there is no certainty of singling out 
one member of either society ; and it is gen. 
erally believed in both cities that the members 
of one club do not know who belong to others, 
nor even, perhaps, all the members of their 
own. And certain it is that brothers, wives, 
and even sweethearts, are left for weeks in a 
state of most tantalizing doubt, only to be as- 
suaged by delight and enjoyment in the brill. 
iance and beauty of the at last accomplished 
display. 

Eldest among chapters in the masonry of 
mummery, we find the Mobile lodge of the 
C. de R. &., which, for full forty years, has an- 
nually delighted curious thousands ; has done 
what work it may have had to do, in its own 
mysterious fashion; and has—wonderful to 
relate—kept its own secret. With what pref- 


this is all anybody knows about it. There 
is good reason, to conclude from the past, that 
it is all anybody ever will know about it; and 
it is vaguely surmised that the generation 
which originated the Cowbellion de Rakin So. 
ciety, has passed away, and left no accurate 
record of its origin, even to their successors 
in its mission and its masks. 

About Christmas-tide each year, when the 
sympathy of the season is warming the moral, 
and generous living the physical man, sudden- 
ly appears upon the principal streets the “fore- 
runner” of the Cowbelliens. Sometimes he is 
a sable citizen leading a meek bovine, or a 
ruminating cow, and attended by a mounted 
guardian clad in oufré garb, and closely 
masked ; again, he is some nondescript mon- 
ster, or some familiar animal ; but always with 
the negro by him, and by the distinctive em- 
blem of this society—the immense cow-bell— 
making his mission and his presence known 
to the curious passers-by. Almost simultane- 
ously appear in the box, on the desk, or under 
the door of the favored mortals invited, the 
mysterious cards of invitation and admission. 
A large envelope bearing the club monogram 
—the interwoven letters pierced by a dagger, 
and gorgeously illuminated—and directed in 
an ever-strange handwriting, contains the card 
of invitation. This is invariably marked with 
the person’s name, and is “positively not 
transferable;” for the unseen entertainers 
are very exclusive. It is folded in the note 
of invitation, quaintly engraved and covered 
with peculiar devices, changed yearly; and it 
bears the date of the anniversary, the hall 
and hour, and the compliments of the C. d 
R. 8S. The card of admission also bears the 
same device as the advertisement in the pub- 
lic prints, the cow-bell, owl, torch, rake, and 
broom. These invitations are much prized; 
and should they miscarry, or should an un- 
lucky wight not receive one, loud is the lamen- 
tation that arises. But by some singular pro- 
cess almost every stranger in Mobile, who 
comes properly accredited, is included in the 
list, even if he arrive on the last day. 

Much about the same time public expecta- 
tion, already on the stretch, is still further ex- 
cited by the sudden appearance of other un- 
couth objects at different points. These are 
the forerunners of the S. Z &, and of the 7. 
| D. &., two societies that form with the C. d 
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R. S, the trio to make a Mobile New-Year’s- 
Eve brilliant with dazzling lights, gorgeous 
panoplies, and ba ed pr ions of mys- 
terious beauty. Whence these “ forerunners” 
come, and whither they disappear, none know ; 
and the singular fact in creole manners may be 
noted, that, amid all the tingling curiosity and 
all the license of the carnival days, not even a 
drunken man has even once violated the sacred 
privilege accorded to a mask under all circum- 
stances. 

The S. I. S,, familiarly known as the Stryk- 
rs, is the second in age among the secret so- 
cieties, having celebrated its twenty-eighth 
anniversary in the closing hours of 1870. 
This club is popular with the gentler sex to 
a degree hard to explain to those not convers- 
ant with Southern character and Southern im- 
pulse. Yet, even feminine curiosity has failed 
to make certainty of the general surmise that 
its members are the younger and more elegant 
of those received as favored guests at their 
social reunions, It is generally accepted that 
the Cowbellions are the older and more solid 
citizens—ihe bankers, older professional men, 
and heads of houses. So Dame Rumor cries 
with all her tongues that the Strykers are the 
younger “swells,” the ambitious lawyers and 
patient doctors, and the hard-working young 
“cotton-men.” Their invitations are ever 
opened eagerly by taper fingers; the bright- 
est eyes in Mobile peer up and down dark 
streets for the first flash of their torches; the 
daintiest feet and most piqued curiosity are 
both on tiptoe before the ‘ableaux in their 
halls; and, in the subsequent mingling of the 
maskers with their guests, smooth brows 
wrinkle in perplexity, and rosy lips pout in 
discontent, at futile efforts to penetrate the 
mask whence issue tantalizing gossip and bits 
of sentiment only half-whispered elsewhere. 
Yet no young lady in Mobile but fondly ima- 
gines she “ has found out one Stryker!” To 
such you would as fruitlessly suggest the in- 
utility of lace or the stupidity of flirtation, as 
any hint that the club is not composed of 
the city’s favored beaux. The whole matter 
was given gravely to me, in nuce, by a pro- 
vokingly-knowing little beauty : 

“Qh! you see the Strykers are all the 
nicest young fellows, and the Cowbellions are 
the old married gentlemen. And you know, 
when a Stryker gets married, they expel him, 
and he’s promoted to the Cowbellions at once. 
You understand ? ” 

Of course I did, perfectly. “But what,” I 
rashly ventured to suggest, “should unhappy 
Fate make him a widower afterward ?” 

“ Oh, that’s very simple. He goes back to 
the Strykers again.” 

“ But if he marries again ?—or twice ?—or 
8 dozen times?” which my pretty little logi- 
cian argued thus: 

“Oh, pshaw! How do I know? How 
can anybody tell any thing about the provok- 
ing creatures ? ” 

And that was what I thought, and still 
think. Only one thing gives a clew to her 
supposition ; for the 8. Z. S. has ever guarded 
its secrets as closely as its elder brother. 
When a member of this organization mar- 
ries, he invariably receives a piece of silver 
from the Mystics. It appears seemingly of its 
own accord among the wedding-presents, none 














ever know when or how; but it bears the let- 
ters S. J. S., the date, and always has conspicu- 
ous, as stand, or top, or handles, the emblem 
of the club, the goat rampant. 

But the social eminence of the mystic so- 
cieties (both in Mobile and New Orleans) is 
amply vouched for by their “reception com- 
mittees.” Upon these are found the most 
prominent, respected, and popular names of 
the community. Always appearing in even- 
ing dress and unmasked, these gentlemen 
have the pleasant office of receiving the 
throngs of ladies that pour into each theatre 
or hall; and of reducing the chaosed crinoline 
into something like comfort. Hyper-shrewd 
people once knew that committee-men must 
belong to the clubs; when lo! it was discov- 
ered that certain well-known men had at in- 
tervals served different societies. Be that as 
it may, their social indorsement assures the 
mystics equality with their guests; and the 
dense crowds of ladies sit at their exhibitions 
in as serene freedom from restraint as at a 
brilliant private ball. 

The third society in age is the 7. D. S., 
which for twenty-four years has held its or- 
ganization, and most powerfully aided in the 
brilliance and merriment that ever usher in 
the New Year to Mobile. Not a whit more 
is known of the origin, meaning, and mem- 
bership of this organization, than of those 
already mentioned ; nor has any attempt been 
in the least successful in finding the clew to 
the translation of its initials, It has ever 
been 7. D. S&S. and nothing more; but that 
monogram on an envelope— often of most 
bizarre shape —ever betokens an array of 
clowns, harlequins, and mummers, tumbling 
about the card in graceful yet most grotesque 
foreshadowing of the fun to come at the date 
appearing somewhere upon it. For 7. D. &. 
devotes himself entirely to the service of 
Momus. After its street-parade — which is 
broadly comic, and yet most admirably tem- 
pered with delicate humor—the society ad- 
journs to the spacious ballroom of the Battle 
House. Here come many invited friends for 
the ball, rather than for the ‘ableauz, which 
are generally hastened for the sake of the fun 
of mistaken identities to follow in the dance. 
No one, who has not tried it, can judge of the 
perplexity that assails a guest to some hun- 
dred devils, vegetables, princes, and wild 
beasts, of every time and clime ; all of whom 
are privileged to speak what comes into their 
minds, and are pledged to maintain the strict- 
est incognito. This junior of the New-Year’s- 
Eve clubs completes the trio, to which we will 
return after a trip across the lake, to peep at 
Mardi Gras, in New Orleans. 

The Mystick Krewe of Comus has been per- 
haps more widely heard of than any of the 
mysterious clubs, because of the greater size 
of New Orleans, and the large numbers of 
strangers there at the.time of its parades. 
Last year it was estimated that over seventy- 
Jive thousand strangers flocked into the Cres- 
cent City for Mardi Gras! These came espe- 
cially to participate in the roaring fun of the 
last day of the carnival, and to enjoy the beau- 
tiful parade of the Mystick Krewe at night. 
And as Lent always begins in early spring, 
and during the busy days of the cotton-sea- 
son, crowds of temporary residents, who win- 








ter in New Orleans for business, are added to 
this great throng. A half-million eyes must 
have been fixed on the sinuous line of light, 
and color, and poetical beauty, winding its 
way through the streets of New Orleans on 
the night of the Krewe’s last display. 

Mardi Gras, the eve of Lent, is ever the 
culmination of that whirl of gayety and enjoy- 
ment crowded into the ten short days of ante- 
Lenten carnival. Not only long habit, but 
the very genius of the people, makes this 
essential, Only in the French cities of Amer- 
ica, where blood is not only susceptible by 
descent, but tempered by climate and. habits 
of life, to an absorption of reckless gayety— 
can a carnival approach to any thing like the 
universal festa that absorbs all the Catholic 
countries of Southern Europe. During the 
carnival, New Orleans is the scene of one con- 
tinuous revel. Private parties follow each 
other with rapidity unknown at other times; 
the papers teem with notices of masked balls, 
military balls, firemen’s balls; the theatres 
are crowded, and the gala-nights at the opera 
are more brilliant than ever. And, not least, 
the most cunning secrets of the kitchen are 
called forth to supply the endless round of 
dinners and suppers—state and cosy, grand 
and social, public and private—with which 
the city fortifies its inner man to say Vale 
Carne! The people in the crowded streets 
are elastic, joyous, anticipatory. The city 
seems to brace its nerves for the coming 
forty-days’ wrestle with the flesh, by absorb- 
ing that huge amount of adipose fun for 
moral hibernation. But all culminates on 
that last day, when the Lord of Misrule is 
proclaimed dictator; when young and old, 
rich and poor, meet at his footstool as com- 
mon subjects; when wild revel is the portion 
of the gravest and the meekest, until the sol- 
emn clang of midnight proclaims an end to 
that day of joy—‘ Fat Tuesday.” 

From early dawn the whole population 
pours itself into the streets; the upper town 
is entirely deserted, and the human flood s 
downward to eddy round Canal Street and its 
tributaries. These thoroughfares are densely 
packed, but not blocked; while maskers of 
every form and shape known to mythology, or 
conceivable to spectacle, mingle with amused 
citizens and half-bewildered rustics. Here 
you have Red Riding-hood sociably escorted 
by the wolf; round the corner dashes a nobby 
tandem, driven by a Bengal tiger of magnifi- 
cent “ get-up,” with a cigar in his fell jaws; 
yonder a team of two polar bears and two 
kangaroos are drawing Robinson Crusoe. En- 
tering a horse-car, you are confronted by a 
eynocephalus that would delight the soul of 
Darwin; he demands your fare, springs on 
the roof, and thence disappears into the win- 
dow of a passing coach. All day long the 
street-mumming continues. It is excessively 
odd and mirth-provoking, albeit not so brill- 
iant and costly as in the olden days before 
the war. Then, mounted knights and gor- 
geous paladins rode beneath the balconies, 
pelting their fair occupants with flowers and 
confetti. The best and noblest in Louisiana 
rode in armor, or in motley, on that day; and 
the beauty-loaded balconies held many whose 
names have passed into our republican court- 
history. But serious work and war-succeed 
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ing poverty have broken into the custom; 
and now, though there are thousands of 
maskers and universal mirth, the day-celebra- 
tion is pretty nearly given up to another set. 

But as night falls, old Momus resumes bis 
sway, and the pretender falls aside. The 
crowd becomes almost painfully dense ; win- 
dows, balconies, and awning-posts, are black 
with human beings, expectant for the proces- 
sion. At last it comes, flooded with light and 
cunning in design; and at no one moment in 
the year does New Orleans feel half so proud, 
so immeasurably above all other cities, as 
when that mysterious and glittering pageant 
winds through her streets. Passing in review 
between admiring thousands, the Krewe at 
length files into the theatre chosen. There, 
after tableaux, the members mingle, with dance 
and bewildering jest, among guests invited as 
mysteriously and carefully as in Mobile. 

Younger than the Mobile societies, the 
Mystick Krewe of Comus has still seen fifteen 
birth-nights, celebrated with varying taste and 
brilliance. Once it was a “state dinner,” 
whereat each member represented some dish, 
or bottle of wine, or bunch of celery—even to 
the costumes of nut-crackers and salt-cellars. 
At another time the “ History of Louisiana” 
was illustrated by a procession of its nota- 
bles, all represented by living statues. Last 
year’s parade had for its theme Spenser’s 
“ Faerie Queene ;” and, when the final tableaux 
had gathered the characters in one group, all 
agreed that, for delicacy and beauty, it had 
never been surpassed. 

A new organization has also held high 
revel in New Orleans upon the last two cele- 
brations of Twelfth Night. These make a 
beautiful and quaint street display, and their 
ball at the Opera House—not anticipating a 
church festival, like the Hrewe’s—is kept up 
until any hour, or later. It is surmised and 
whispered, both in Mobile and New Orleans, 
that the Krewe holds the position of the ©. de 
R. &., while the Twelfth-Night Revellers take 
that of the Strykers ; that is, that they are the 
elect of the jeunesse dorée. But, be they who 
they may, surely their parade is wondrous 
clever; their ball voted “lovely ;” and their 
mammoth Twelfth-cake eagerly searched for 
the coveted royal bean. This cake is dis- 
tributed among the ladies by the awful Lord 
of Misrule; and, when the golden bean is 
found, the Iwcky one is crowned by him with 
oak-leaves as the “queen of the ball.” The 
Twelfth-Night Revellers is the youngest of the 
organizations ; though in Mobile there is a 
Mardi Gras society younger than the Krewe, 
but older than the Twelfth-Night Club. This 
society, The Order of Myths, made its fourth 
parade last year in a very careful yet thor- 
oughly-gorgeous illustration of Bulwer’s “ Ri- 
enzi.” For its métier is to show. us, in pal- 
pable substance, the favorite heroes and hero- 
ines, the lovers and the loved, who have so 
long peopled the airy domains of fiction. 
Commencing their career with pictures from 
“Tvyanhoe,” the Order of Myths succeeded it 
with “ Lalla Rookh,” and next with rich illus- 
trations of Dumas’s “ Mousquetaires.” 

Thus we see that New-Year’s-eve, Twelfth 
Night, and Mardi Gras, are celebrated by no 
less than six perfectly-organized, yet utterly 
eecret, societies in the two cities of the gulf. 





Various and changeful as they have been for 
near half a century, it were the work of vol- 
umes to describe half their mysterious parades. 
But let the reader be seated by us on the car- 
pet of the Persian prince; then, presto! we 
are in Mobile on New-Year’s-Eve, where we 
can see a grouping of three societies for 
which the world shows no parallel. 

All day long a restless, expectant hum 
pervades the city. Kmots collect and com- 
pare surmises as to the possible theme of 
the three displays about to take place, and 
as to the probable point where a certain club 
may be looked for. But all ends where it be- 
gins—in surmise; for, though the route of 
the procession is hinted in the papers, none 
may guess in what direction any club may 
first make itself visible, with bannered pomp, 
and dazzling light, and neighing steeds, al- 
ready marshalled, as though sprung out of 
the ground. Not the least mystical part of 
the whole affair is this sudden appearance of 
a mounted, panoplied, and illuminated cortége, 
coming none may dream whence, and sudden- 
ly bursting round a corner, or down a side 
street, as though it had marched miles. And 
the disappearance at midnight is equally sud- 
den and equally secret; for in all these years 
even the most pruriently curious of Peeping 
Toms has failed to get the least clew to club- 
room, wardrobe-room, or trysting-place, if, in- 
deed, there be any such. 

So all day the doubt grows by what it 
feeds on; and a feverish impatience pervades 
all the movements of the city, either for busi- 
ness or pleasure. As dusk begins to form, 
every kind of business stops, and one univer- 
sal holiday commences. Crowds throng the 
pavements of Government, Royal, Dauphin, 
and all the principal streets, surging, jostling, 
and dense, yet all overflowing with good- 
humor, and all striving to reach as near as 
possible those already-packed “coignes of 
vantage,” the Custom-House, Post-Office steps, 
Manassas Club-House, and the Battle House. 
Every balcony, every window, every square 
foot of standing-room on pavement and curb, 
along the whole line of procession, is so 
pressed and packed that the vast mass re- 
sembles one huge breathing sausage. For 
the centre of the street is kept carefully 
clear, more by custom than by police; while 
from the dense crowd go up all sorts of jests, 
and cries, and suggestions, of the show—all 
met with that unfailing laughter ever so gen- 
erously bestowed by a crowd certain of a 
speedy and gorgeous display. Suddenly some 
one will cry, “There they are!” A dead 
silence falls upon the crowd, and every neck 
strains to catch a first glimpse. Then the 
false alarm subsides; the laugh goes round 
again; and then—without premonition, and 
when least looked for—a crash of martial mu- 
sic and a mighty glare of light, far up Royal 
Street, speak the approach of some society. 
A dead hush falls upon the vast throng; the 
pressure of excited curiosity almost stops their 
breathing, until all eyes have read the trans- 
parency heading the column. This bears the 
mystic monogram, 7. D. S., and the legend 
explanatory of the parade; telling that the 
junior society is first in the field to-night, and 
that it has chosen to represent “ Olympus and 
Hades” on a spree. For it is the special 





strength of the 7. D. S. ever “to make most 
excellent mirth” by a burlesque or comic twist 
of a well-known subject. Nearer come the 
notes of a fine brass band, lighter grows the 
glare of hundreds of torches, and then the 
whole procession—partly mounted, and partly 
borne on the flats of the street railway--is 
spread out beneath us. Every god and god- 
dess, gentle and malign, is here held up to 
view in burlesque dress. The mythology is 
closely followed, only wildly. exaggerated. 
Jove, with head as huge as a barrel, and fea- 
tures of grotesque shape, reigns beside a Mi- 
nerva in poke-bonnet and gig-lamp spectacles, 
who would do honor to the highest lodge of 
woman’s rights. Bacchus, rubicund and dis- 
sipated, bestrides his cask ; while Silenus, 
huge-headed and drunken, rolls all over a very 
small donkey, on which he is held by curious 
satyrs. A full-hearted, ringing cheer rises 
from every throat as the procession comes in- 
to full view, and halts in front of the Battle 
House ; and, as the grotesque face or dress of 
each fresh character makes itself understood, 
a volley of rippling laughter runs along the 
crowded balconies. 

Even while we look, another burst of mu- 
sic and another glare of light on lower Royal 
Street, startle us. Curiosity, and the sylph- 
like figure beside me, are equally on tiptoe, 

“ What can it be?” queries the former. 

“Oh, dear! it must be the Strykers this 
time,” groans the latter, in a very agony of 
anxiety; and a moment more shows the dis- 
tant emblem upon a huge transparency, the 
goat rampant, surrounded by scissors, broom, 
and mallet. Then a few mounted men, guards, 
or officers, or what not, come into sight, closely 
followed by a bright transparency setting forth 
the plot of the pageant as “ The Romance of 
Spain.” Rapidly, through the cheering and 
delighted masses, wind into sight rich caval- 
eades of Christian knights and Moorish war- 
riors; then comes Don Roderick, in a silver 
chariot drawr by armored horses, surrounded 
by shining guards, and preceded by a trans- 
parency bearing the enchanted castle, and a 
motto showing this division to be the “ Le- 
gends.” Hundreds of torches, borne by un- 
masked negroes, flood the whole pageant with 
light, while frequent Bengal lights and rockets 
of every color light up the transparencies, the 


‘ears, and “ Roderick’s helm so golden and 


gay!” All the noted characters of Spanish 
fiction, of its superstition and of its adven- 
ture, are there; gorgeous, yet correct in every 
detail. Ferdinand and Isabella receive Co- 
lumbus; Don Quixote, followed by the trusty 
Sancho, confers with Merlin; the Cid rides 
ghastly and grim before a long array where 
Pizarro, Pones de Leon, and Cortez, lead won- 
drous feather-clad Incas, and quaint, tattooed 
Indians, in chains of gold. Boabdil yields his 
sword with grand dignity; Montezuma rides 
beneath a feathered canopy borne by Indians; 
and finally a car bears the statues of Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, and Prescott, sut- 
rounding Washington Irving. Each division 
of this splendid pageant is preceded by a pic- 
tured transparency with a motto showing the 
theme to be “Superstition,” “ Adventure,” 
“ Chroniclers,” ete; and each division is one 
shimmering mass of gorgeous color and da» 
zling light, through which we catch the details 
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of dresses, and recognize our favorite charac- 
ters of the era to which it pertains. 

Slowly approaching the now-halted 7’. D. 
S&, the Strykers pass through enthusiastic 
crowds that rend the night with acclaims and 
congratulations. From every balcony and 
every window the flashing eyes and waving 
liands of the ladies give them welcome ; and, 
ever and anon, the armored Roderick will bow 
his mailed head, or the gorgeous Montezuma 
wave his feather fan in the direction of some 
favored group, adding hugely thereby to its 
already great wonderment. Every eye is now 
riveted upon the two societies side by side, 
so different in all save a common dazzling 
effect of light and color. 

Suddenly the Cowbellions are almost upon 
us, so near that we can read the transparen- 
cies and observe the details of the dresses. 
Immediately following their band, comes the 
meek bovine friend, sacred to their order. 
Next is the banner and device already noted ; 
and then a scroll to tell the history of the dis- 
play—“ The Four Kingdoms.” First, on a 
huge van, comes a cotton-bale; the stately 
masked figure standing by it, with hand upon 
it, in token of ownership, represents the 
Southern planter. Around him walk the 
exact counterparts of every class of negro 
field-hand, each carrying some implement of 
his work. Simple, but true to Nature, and 
most effective, is this “Kingdom of Cotton.” 
Following the next legend, comes a van bear- 
ing Vulcan, Tubal Cain, three cyclops, and 
followed by various mechanics who labor in 
the “Kingdom of Iron.” With them, too, 
they bear an engine and a field-piece, with 
the respective mottoes, “The Iron that 
walks,” “The Iron that talks.” Very cun- 
ning is the arrangement of the lights. Cotton 
is kept in the dead white glare of a lime-light ; 
while a cool, blue tone is thrown over the iron 
kingdom from Bengal burners. Suddenly this 
changes to a brilliant orange as we see the 
gnome-king and attendant elves, Midas," and 
afrites, followed by miners of every class on 
foot, making the “ Kingdom of Gold.” Upon 
the van that bears the gnome-king is a huge 
safe, with a great Newfoundland dog sleeping 
before its door. Upon the last van we see a 
group of noble and imposing figures, sur- 
rounding an old-style hand printing-press, 
emblem of the “ Kingdom of Letters.” Some 
thirty maskers, in appropriate dress, represent 
the great in letters of all ages—Moses, Con- 
fucius, Cadmus, Cesar, Josephus, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Franklin ; in short, all who have 
founded schools that will ever live. Passing 
in between the Strykers and the 7. D. S.—in 
the blaze as of noonday, and the mingling of 
a thousand colors—the C. de R. S. keep up 
their march, and the three societies make for 
the moment a glittering and radiant proces- 
sion as they pass up Royal into Government 
Street, and fade out of sight, followed by wild 
acclamations. 

Separating up-town, the different clubs now 
file into their respective halls. The Mobile 
Theatre, its parquet floored over, and its cur- 
tain down, has long been packed with the lucky 
invited ones; and on every face is the expect- 
ant smile of a pleasure certain to be tasted. 
The reception committee, moist, tumbled, but 
still unruffied, smile blandly over the beauty 








of their completed work ; for the front seats 
—in fact nearly all the seats—are filled with 
the fairest daughters of the Gulf City, while 
behind them is a tightly-wedged mass of men 
of high distinction, of fashion, of letters, and 
of no name, all made equal for the nonce by 
the mysticinvitation. Suddenly a blare of the 
band; the Cowbellions file into the stage-door ; 
and soon the curtain rises upon a ‘tableau, 
typical of cotton-culture, and bathed in con- 
centrated lime-light. Swiftly follows one show- 
ing the uses and production of iron; a cool, 
blue light, giving a steely atmosphere to the 
picture. Then we have the gold and letters 
swiftly following; and finally, among the 
blended lights—one pulsating, quivering mass 
of gorgeous color—all the kingdoms doing 
homage to King Cotton. Applause and de- 
light convey but feebly what follows each 
tableau, until they have ended, and the masked 
hosts mingle with their guests — adding to 
their mystification each moment — until, at 
twelve o’clock precisely, they quickly disap- 
pear, and are seen no more for twelve months. 

Meanwhile Temperance Hall is filling rap- 
idly with the youth and beauty of the town, 
received by active gentlemen in dress-coats, 
who finally make a space in the centre, through 
which the Strykers, headed by their band, pa- 
rade in all their pride of armor, broideries, and 
nodding plumes. Disappearing behind the cur- 
tain, the procession breaks up; and then come 
beautifully-conceived ‘ableaux of scenes from 
the “ Conquest of Granada ;” of the “ Cave of 
Merlin ;” “Reception of Columbus by Ferdi- 
nandand Ysabel.” And the club have proven 
themselves worthy exemplars of the “ro- 
mance”’ of that land whose history is ro- 
mance, and whose romance is fairyland; for 
the brightest eyes and the “ sweetest lips that 
ever were,” are alike eager to welcome the 
Diable Boiteux, the princely Roderick, or the 
Giant of the Whirling Mace, as they mingle 
with their guests. Merlin makes wonderful 
use of his mystic scroll, pouring bonbons from 
it into shell-tinted palms too ready to receive 
them; and the ghastly Cid is cracking jokes 
with a débutante, who half believes he is an in- 
timate friend, and half believes him a veritable 
visitor from ghost-land’ Suddenly twelve 
o’clock comes, and with it a shrill whistle 
echoes through the hall. Like a flash of light 
each masker has vanished from the side of 
the lady he was in mid-sentence with. The 
New-Year has come, and the Strykers shall be 
seen no more until its closing hours—no more 
forever in the garb and seeming we have met 
to-night. And so with the 7. D. 8. Light 
jest, sentimental whisper, and deep mystifica- 
tion, are alike cut off by the midnight signal. 
Rapidly the clubs file out into the darkness, 
and seem to melt and disappear. Their mis- 
sion, whatever it may he, is done; they have 
given lighter hearts to thousands by their 
brilliant displays; and then, having “ come 
like shadows, so depart.” 

That they have strong ties of brotherhood 
in their mysterious associations is spoken by 
their age ; that they know the works of “ the 
Blessed Hand,” by the fact that purses from 
them are found in the cups and vases at char- 
ity fairs; that they comprehend the genius of 
their people and cater to their love for rich 
color and poetic spectacle, by the marvellous 
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fact of a respect and love that, in all these 
long years, has never produced one harsh nor 
one lewd word; and, beyond this, we only 
know they are Taz Mystics. 





ENCKE’S COMET. 


HY CKE’S comet has returned at the pre- 
dicted time, to become once more an ob- 
ject of interest to terrestrial astronomers. It 
was first seen by the enthusiastic M. Stephan, 
at the Observatory of Marseilles, and its 
twentieth recorded return is an accomplished 
fact. It is now only visible to telescopic ub- 
servation, but it will soon be plainly discern- 
ible by the naked eye. This comet, though 
belonging to the family of “comets of a short 
period,” is especially interesting, because its 
entire revolution is performed within the 
boundaries of the solar system. 

It was observed four times before its iazn- 
tity was determined, having been first devect- 
ed by a French astronomer in 1786. It was 
next seen by Miss Caroline Herschel in 1795, 
and again in 1805; and once more by M. 
Pons in 1818. 

Astronomers began then to mark the simi- 
larity of the orbits of the four comets, and at 
length M. Encke, combining all previvus ob- 
servations, clearly demonstrated that it was 
one and the same comet which had appeared 
at these different times. M. Encke predicted 
its return in 1822, marked out the position it 
would hold among the stars, and asserted the- 
it would be seen in the southern hemistuere. 
He had the satisfaction of finding bis prophe- 
cies verified by the observations of an astron- 
omer in New South Wales. Since that time 
this eccentric visitor has returned punctually 
to its perihelion, every return being predicted 
with remarkable accuracy. 

The comet has received the name of 
“Encke’s comet” from the great computist 
who established its character and position. 
It moves in an elliptical orbit, inclined at an 
angle of thirteen degrees to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit. At the nearest point it is $1,- 
000,000 of miles, and, at the most remote 
point, about 377,000,000 of miles from the 
sun. At perihelion it passes just inside the 
orbit of Mercury, and at aphelion it follows 
its eccentric path between Jupit-- and the 
Asteroids. Its motion, like that of the plan- 
ets, is from west to-east. Its revolution is 
completed in about twelve hundred days, or 
three years and four months, subject to a va- 
riation caused by the disturbing influences of 
the planetary masses near which it passes, or 
from some undiscovered attraction. 

This comet once chanced to reach its peri- 
helion when the planet Mercury was in the 
vicinity of that part of its orbit nearest to 
the comet; indeed, there was not more than 
a million of miles between thet—a short dis- 
tance in celestial measurement! A great 





“ perturbation,” as the astronomers call it, 
was produced in the light material of the 
comet; while, in return, not the slightest va- 
riation marked the course of the planet 
Science gained by the unusual propinquity, 
however; for, by the action of the comet, an 
error was detected in La Place’s estimation 
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of Mercury’s mass, and the corrected value 
has ever since been adopted in scientific 
measurement. In the same manner, when 
the comet reached the nearest point to the 
planet Jupiter, the action of the huge mass 
on his powerless subordinate determined the 
weight of the giant member of our system. 
Full proof was also given from the fact that 
the comet had no perceptible influence on the 
planet, that it has no weight, and isa mere 
puff of vapor—something lighter and more 
unsubstantial than air. 

Encke’s comet has also revealed another 
strange fact. Each successive revolution is 
a little shorter than the preceding. If the 
progressive diminution follows the same rate, 
the time can be confidently calculated when 
the comet, continually describing a spiral, will 
be plunged into the mass of the sun. Various 
reasons have been given to account for this 
lessening period of revolution, such as a re- 
sisting medium in the regions of space, the 
influence of the nebulous ring forming the 
zodiacal light, and the perturbations caused 
by the passage through meteor-systems and 
telescopic planets. 

But we have as yet no satisfactory theo- 
ries on the movements of comets, although 
men of science are bringing to bear every 
available resource on this interesting subject. 
The Royal Society of Vienna has offered a 
gold medal to the discoverer of the first eight 
telescopic comets during the year. Astrono- 
mers are busy in the solution of the problem 
of their identity with meteors, and collecting 
facts in support of their theory. Schiappe- 
relli, by his discovery that Donati’s comet fol- 
lowed the path of the August meteors, and 
Adams, by finding the same coincidence be- 
tween the comet of 1866 and the November 
meteors, have opened a wide field for specu- 
lation and inquiry. Sir William Thompson, 
the president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in his recent 
inaugural address startled his audience by the 
suggestive assertion that life on the earth may 
have had its origin from seeds borne to our 
earth by meteors, the remnants of former 
worlds. He united this theory with the par- 
tially-established one that comets and comets’ 
tails consist of meteoric rocks, becoming lu- 
minous by concussion, and a change of posi- 
tion in regard to our planet, thus divesting 
comets of the ancient superstition which 
made them the harbingers of war, pestilence, 
and famine, and transforming them into the 
beneficent creators who brought vegetation 
and life to the chaotic surface of the globe. 

But, leaving these fanciful theories, which 
doubtless have some truth for a basis, we 
must content ourselves for the present with 
watching the progress of the two insignificant 
comets now wending their way near enough 
to the earth to be seen by the far-reaching 
eye of the telescope. One of them is Tuttle’s 
comet, whose path lies along the eastern skies 
before the rising sun. It is also a comet of a 
short period, and much interest is now at- 
tached to it, as this is its first appearance 
aince its periodicity has been determined. 
The other is Encke’s comet, the subject of 
this article, now near its perihelion, and to be 
looked for in the evening sky. 

This comet is an insignificant member of 





the great family. It is seldom seen with the 
naked eye, and under the telescope it has the 
form of a nebulous mass, nearly spherical. It 
is only a few minutes of an arc in diameter, 
and is slightly condensed toward the centre. 
In 1828 it was in a favorable position for ob- 
servation, and shone like a star of the fifth 
magnitude. At common times, not even the 
shadow of a tail can be seen, and its head, or 
nucleus, is of the faintest kind, But on rare 
occasions a slight trace of a tail has been 
discerned ; once, as a faint brush of light, ex- 
tending from the comet toward the sun; and 
again, with a second appendage opposite the 
first. It has also a curious way of contract- 
ing and dilating, as it approaches or recedes 
from the sun. Such is its extreme tenuity, 
that stars of the eleventh magnitude may be 
seen through its transparent substance. 

Encke’s comet is principally interesting 
for the reason that it performs its entire revo- 
lution within the boundaries of the solar sys- 
tem; that its period is the shortest of any 
comet whose revolution has been calculated ; 
and that its twenty recorded returns give us 
a feeling of relationship which does not be- 
long to any other individual of the cometic 
brotherhood. We hope that its present re- 
turn to our neighborhood will give more light 
on the composition of the strange class to 
which it belongs. 

It may seem that this comet is of little 
importance in the boundless world of space. 
But its short revolution of twelve hundred 
days illustrates the great laws which sway the 
material universe as fully as the vast sweep 
described by more distinguished members of 
the family, like the comet of 1680, whose 
perihelion was so near the sun that the heat 
on its surface was 25,600 times fiercer than 
that of an equatorial sunshine at noonday, 
and whose aphelion is so distant that it will 
not be reached for nearly 5,000 years; or 
like the comet of 1844, whose period is es- 
timated at 100,000 years, and whose next re- 
turn will be observed by astronomers of the 
year 101,844! 

Its minute tail is fashioned by the same 
laws as that of the comet of 1744, whose six 
tails spread over the heavens like an immense 
fan; or like that of 1843, which stretched 
half-way across the sky at sunset; or the 
well-remembered one of 1858, called Donati’s 
comet, whose tail, with its superb aigrette- 
like form, says the late Sir John Herschel, 
“looked like a tall plume, wafted by the 
breeze!” 

All over the scientific world, this little 
nebulous patch of light is being scrutinized 
by earnest gazers through the silent hours of 
starlit nights. The most powerful telescopes 
thus far have discovered no trace of a nu- 
cleus, and no shadow of a tail under its 
present condition of development; there is 
nothing to be seen but a fleecy cloudlet. That 
modern magician, the spectroscope, has also 
been faithfully applied to test the constitution 
of the celestial visitor. 

At the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
a spectrum of the comet has been obtained. 
There were two bright bands in the green, in 
each of which the light was most intense in 
the middle of the breadth of the band, and 
shaded off toward each edge. Very satisfac- 





tory measures were made of these bands, but 
no signs of a nucleus were discovered. The 
result of the careful investigation is, that the 
comet consists simply of a cloud of glowing 
gas. Observations at the Harvard Observa- 
tory produced similar results. 

But the moment so long looked for may 
be nearer than we think, when, with a power- 
ful grasp, like that of Newton, some watcher 
of the stars shall seize the secret of cometic 
history. Then will they still pursue their er- 
ratic course about the solar system, regulated 
by laws as easy of comprehension as those 
which sway the planets ; then, also, will their 
fiery constituents be as fully determined as 
the grosser materials that make up the globe; 
and then will their use in the celestial economy 
be as plainly understood as the action of the 
sun on the planets that revolve around him! 
Fortunate is the observer who discovers the 
key to this celestial secret ! 


Emma M. Converse, 





TWO OLD HOUSES IN FRANK- 
FORT. 


HE Judengasse, or Jews’ Street, of the 
city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the 
quarter in its immediate neighborhood, is one 
of the most interesting portions of the city 
to a stranger, for, from this humble, squalid 
district have come the men who control the 
financial movements of the world, and here, 
not many years ago, lived the fathers of the 
wealthy Israelites whose elegant residences 
are now the ornaments of this proud city. 

Near the market of the Jews is their an- 
cient burial-place, where, until recently, for 
more than five hundred years, they buried 
their dead. Now, in the middle of a crowded 
city, this burial-place is a strange place to 
stand in. In the middle of it, you scarce see 
through the trees the houses that surround 
it, and hear little of the noise and bustle of 
the streets that encompass it. The grass is 
long and rank, and bright with forget-me- 
nots and other beautiful flowers; it covers 
many of the ancient tombstones that are al- 
most buried in the ground ; while others stand 
erect, solid slabs of red sandstone, covered 
with strange inscriptions in the Hebrew char- 
acter, and with quaint, carved emblems, beasts, 
birds, and odd Oriental devices. You seem 
to have dropped suddenly into a strange land, 
and feel almost as if you were transported 
to some Oriental city, so unlike is the scene 
around you to any thing you may before have 
visited. 

Hard by are schools, hospitals, syna- 
gogues, and other charitable institutions, 
nobly endowed for the benefit of the sick and 
the needy of the Hebrew race, by the rich 
Jews of Frankfort, who seem to be never 
wanting in charitable deeds to those of their 
own faith and race. 

The Judengasse begins at the market 
and extends toward the Ziel, the great street 
of the city. It is narrow, indeed it is hard 
to say how narrow it is; one vebicle can drive 
through it, but what would happen, were two 
to meet in this contracted space, it is impos 
sible to guess. 
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The houses are of wood, very narrow, 
very high, and very black. A single door 
fills the whole front of the house. In the 
wider houses, a narrow window may be found 
at the side of the door, closed with heavy 
iron gratings of size and strength, showing 
that they were placed there for no mere pur- 
pose of ornament, though indeed many a cu- 
rious piece of blacksmithing may be discov- 
ered among these old window-bars, and in the 
locks, and hinges, and fastenings of these an- 
cient doors. The houses, at the utmost, do 
not exceed ten or twelve feet on the front, 
and, as you glance in at the open doors, you 
shrink a little with a feeling that it is neither 
predent nor pleasant to cross the threshold. 
The staircases that you see are black with 
age and filth, though many of them are cu- 
riously and richly carved, so that you would 
fain linger to examine them, were it entirely 
agreeable. But the inhabitants of these 
dwellings, to say the least, are not inviting in 
their appearance, and the promiscuous as- 
sortment of old boots, old clothes, old iron, 
and old stuff generally, which they expose 
for sale at the doors and the lower halls of 
their dingy mansions, does not tempt you to 
try any bargains with the proprietors. <A 
large part of this street was consumed by fire 
in the year 1711, by a conflagration whose 
great extent, according to the tradition, was 
due to the distracted state of mind of the 
Rabbi Napthali, a cabalist, who in his terror 
addressed his prayers for help to the fire- 
spirits instead of the water-spirits. Again, 
in 1796, many more houses were destroyed 
by the bombardment of General Kléber, whose 
shells also prostrated the gates, which at each 
end closed the street, when every Jew was 
required to be within the quarter for the 
night, the gates being opened again at dawn. 
After their full, these gates were never re- 
placed, and from that time the Jews were at 
liberty to live where and as they pleased. It 
pleases them at the present day to inhabit the 
finest houses in the most elegant quarter of 
Frankfort, and many princes are worse fed 
and lodged than the Frankfort Jews of our 
time. 

But the house which we are in search of 
is at the head of the street, No. 148. It does 
not differ greatly in appearance from its dingy 
neighbors, save that there is the appearance 
of more care being expended upon its repair 
and preservation. It looks a little fresher ; 
there are flowers in the upper windows, and 
there is altogether an air of more respecta- 
bility about the front door, than we can see 
in the case of its neighbors. In point of 
fact, the owners of No. 148 in the Judengasse 
are well-to-do people, and can well afford to 
make their house appear a little better than 
the others, for this old dwelling is the birth- 
place of the Rothschilds. Here old Meyer 
Anselm, the father of the present Rothschilds, 
lived and died. Here they were all born, and 
here their old mother continued to reside to 
the day of her death, refusing to dwell in any 
of the palaces which her children inhabited, 
and whose doors, whether in Frankfort, Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, or Naples, were ever open 
to her. 

Entering the house, for the public is per- 
mitted by the family to visit it freely, we are 





politely shown over the premises by the 
housekeeper who is placed iu charge of it. It 
is no wider than the other houses that we 
have already described, and perhaps twelve 
feet may be the extent of its breadth. Near 
the door is the staircase, and most of the hall 
is devoted to an apartment which seems to be 
half kitchen and half closet. As we go up 
the stairs, we notice various queer little cup- 
boards or closets in the walls, perhaps made 
necessary by the narrow limits of the house, 
requiring the economical use of every inch 
of room, perhaps used for places of conceal- 
ment in former times. On the floor above we 
pass through a suite of several rooms, for the 
narrow house is quite deep. In the front room 
at the window is a little platform where the 
old mother was accustomed to sit and look 
down into the narrow, gloomy street, and 
here her chair still stands. The old lady had 
a pleasant wit, and once, when visited by a 
doctor very late in life, who, viewing her symp- 
toms favorably, assured her that she would 
live to a good old age, replied: “Ah, but 
doctor, it is not to be old that I wish. Give 
me something to make me always young!” 

The rooms are simply furnished, and on 
the walls hang the portraits of the whole 
family, the father and mother, and all the 
sons, whose names have become so well 
known throughout the world. Beyond these 
portraits there is little of ornament in these 
humble rooms, which are religiously kept by 
the family in the same state in which they 
were when inhabited by their venerable 
mother, 

The Rothschilds have many elegant man- 
sions in Frankfort, and country-seats in the 
neighborhood of the city, which are inhabited 
by various members of the family. Not far 
from the old house in the Judengasse, a few 
doors beyond the synagogue, which stands 
at the head of the street, is the counting- 
house of the firm, in no wise distinguishable 
from other houses of the sort, scarcely, in- 
deed, from a private house, so different is the 
German way of carrying on business from 
that of Wall Street and State Street. You 
see no crowds hanging around the doors of 
the greatest banking-house of the world, where 
kings and sovereign states are the customers, 
and nothing to indicate the enormous scale 
of the business that is here transacted. It 
is all very quiet, and the portier with gold- 
laced hat, who stands in the doorway, seems 
to have little enough to do. Toward dinner- 
time, indeed, you may perhaps see the head of 
the firm, in no way distinguishable from the 
rest of mankind, save by a somewhat shabby 
attire, and a stove-pipe hat of wonderful size 
and height, step into his carriage, and betake 
himself to his fine mansion on the bank of 
the Main, to meditate at his leisure over the 
proposals for loans made that day by this 
emperor or that king, or by Mr. Boutwell, the 
Secretary of our Treasury. 

There let us leave the money-king and 
the Judengasse, and pass to another quarter 
of the city, into the street called the Grosser 
Hirschgraben, occupying the place where was 
formerly one of the old city moats, before the 
enlargement of its walls, in after-years used 
for a deer-park, and at last turned into a street. 
A few doors down the street on the right- 





hand side, we see a plain-looking house, not 
unlike some old-fashioned Boston houses, 
with three slightly overhanging stories, and 
yet more windows high in the gable in the 
centre of the roof. Above the entrance, 
which, unlike that to most of the Frankfort 
houses, is a real bona-fide front door, we see a 
marble table, inserted in the wall, and be- 
neath it, carved in stone, an armorial device, 
bearing upon it three lyres. Upon the tablet 
is this inscriptica: “In presem Havsk WoRDE 
Jonann Woxre, GorTe am 28 Aucust 1749 
GEBOREN.” We may well stop here and enter 
with reverence, for beneath this roof one of 
the world’s great men was born. 

The “ Herr Rath,” father of the poet, was 
a prosperous gentleman for that time, and in 
1755, a few years after the child’s birth, re- 
modelled the house, which was built about 
the year 1583, incorporating with it a smaller 
house, which stood in the court-yard, In 
which the poet Klinger, a friend and con- 
temporary of Goethe’s, was born. Thus, 
when six years old, the little Goethe laid the 
foundation-stone of the house as it now stands. 
The internal arrangement was not very much 
changed by the alterations, and the house, as 
it now stands, was the scene of the poet’s 
early life and intellectual development, up to 
the age of manhood. 

In the year 1863 the house became the 
property of the German people, to be pre- 
served, in the custody of the Freie Deutsche 
Hochstift, an association for scientific and 
literary purposes, forever, 2s a monument of 
the great poet, and a place o. vilgrimage to 
all German-speaking people, 

After the house passed out of the hands 
of the Goethe family, it had undergone va- 
rious alterations to fit it for the uses of its 
various owners, but they were all carefully 
noted by a watchful eye, and, after its pur- 
chase by the nation, it was scrupulously re- 
stored to the precise condition in which it was 
at the time when it was the habitation of 
the great poet. These are all detailed in a 
little book by Dr. Volger, at whose suggestion 
the purchase was made, and under whose su- 
perintendence the restorations were carried on, 

Entering the house (for which a small fee 
is paid), we find ourselves in a spacious hall 
running through it. The rooms on either 
side are used for the purposes of the society 
having the building incharge. At the bottom 
of the hall, a broad staircase leads us to the 
upper stories. Curiously-wrought iron rail- 
ings are on both sides of the stairs, in which 
we find the initials J. C. G. and C. E. G., of 
the poet’s father and mother. On the second 
floor is another spacious hall, in which stand 
busts of Goethe on pedestals. On one side 
is the drawing-room, of good size and propor- 
tions, now devoted to the sessions of the as- 
sociation. On either side are smaller rooms, 
in which is collected a complete library of 
all the works of Goethe, many of the volumes 
having formerly belonged to his own library. 
Three windows look from the hall into the 
court-yard of the house, where stands in a 
pretty niche the fountain which was the sub- 
ject of some verses addressed to his friend, 
the poet Klinger, beginning— 

“ An diesem Brunnen hast du auch gespielt.” 

(About this well thou, tog, wert wont to play.) 
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In the third story were the rooms of the 
Herr and Frau Rath, one the birthplace of the 
poet. Here are collected many portraits of 
his contemporaries and friends, together with 
old furniture and other household relics con- 
neoted with the days of his youth. 

In the story above, we come, in the gable 
looking upon ‘the street, to the work-room of 
the young Goethe—the room in which he wrote 

‘some of his earliest works: “ Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen,” “ Werther,” “ Clavigo,” “ Stella,” 
and many of his first poems and essays. This 
room has his desk, at which he wrote, and 
ether articles of furniture used by him, and 
is hung with many engravings, illustrating lo- 
calities connected with his life, and portraits 
of many of the personages whose names ap- 
pear in his life, or in his works, of himself at 
various ages, of the heroines of his youthful 
passions, whose graces are immortalized in 
some of his early poems. 

In the few years that have elapsed since 
the house was purchased for the German peo- 
ple, many things have been collected, from 
various sources, that were the property of 
Goethe himself, or of his parents, at the pe- 
riod of his childhood. The house and its 
collections are preserved with reverent care; 
and naturally, in the course of time, large ad- 
ditions must be made to the objects of in- 
terest which have already been accumulated. 
Already the house is visited by Germans with 
an interest scarcely less than that with which 
the birthplace of Shakespeare is visited by 
the people of England and America. 

Many allusions are made by Goethe in his 
works to this old house, and to the incidents 
of his childhood passed therein. In the 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” and in “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” we find many passages describing 
these youthful days ; and Bettina Brentano, in 
her “ Letters,” also gives us some pictures of 
these times. 

Here is an incident of his infancy from 
the “ Dichtung und Wabrheit:” “There had 
been a Potter's Fair, and not only had the 
kitchen been weli supplied with potter’s ware 
fora long time to come, but we children also 
had been provided with similar utensils in 
miniature, bought for our occupation and 
amusement. So one fine afternoon, when all 
was quiet in the house, I was passing my time 
in our playroom with my little dishes and pots, 
and, when I could contrive to do nothing more 
with them, I threw one of the little vessels 
into the street, and was well pleased that it 
smashed so lustily. The Von Ochsensteins, 
who saw the performance, and my delight, 
and how I clapped my hands, called out, 
*More, more!’ I made no delay, but dis- 
patched another pot; at their repeated cries 
of ‘More!’ continued to toss out upon the 
pavement still more of my little pots, pans, 
and dishes. My neighbors continued to tes- 
tify their approbation, and I was heartily glad 
to give them pleasure. But my store was at 
last exhausted, and they still cried ‘ More!’ 
Se I hastened quickly into the kitchen and 
brought out its earthen dishes, which in their 
destruction gave out a yet merrier sound, and 
so I ran back and forth, bringing out one 
dish after another, as I was able to get them 
from the shelves, and, as my friends were still 
ansatisfied, I devoted all of the crockery that 





I could reach, to the like complete destruc- 
tion.” 

Bettina gives the end of the matter thus: 
“ The mother, when she returned from church, 
was greatly astonished to see all her dishes 
flying out of the windows, but as it was all over 
with them, and the people in the street were 
laughing so heartily, the mother could only 
laugh with them.”—(“ Goethe’s Correspond- 
ence with a Child.”) 

“Within the house,” Goethe tells us, in 
another place, “my eyes rested most often 
on a row of Roman views, with which my 
father had ornamented the antechamber, en- 
graved by skilful predecessors of the Piranesi, 
who well understood architecture and per- 
spective, and the works of whose graver are 
so admirable and precious. Here I daily 
looked upon the ‘Piazza del Popolo,’ the 
‘Colosseum,’ the ‘ Piazzo of St. Peter,’ the 
‘Church,’ outside and inside, the ‘Castle 
of St. Angelo,’ and many other views. These 
representations made a deep impression upon 
me, and my otherwise very laconic father 
often improved the opportunity to give me a 
description of the localities.” 

From the back-windows of the old house 
the young Goethe’s eye wandered over a long 
succession of gardens of the neighbors, filled 
with playing children and companies of elder 
persons enjoying themselves, after the German 
fashion, in the open air, and then beyond 
these spread the broad, level plain that ex- 
tends without the city, bounded in the dis- 
tance by the beautiful Taunus Mountains, 
which, to his childish eye, was the very boun- 
dary of the world. The pleasant range of 
gardens is now covered with street upon street 
of houses, but the green, level plain, stretch- 
ing away to the Taunus, may still be seen, as 
green, and level, and beautiful, as it looked 
to the child Goethe a hundred years and more 


In the works of Goethe we find numerous 
references to this old house, where all the 
years of his youth were passed, and we could 
glean from them many amusing anecdotes of 
those early days, which are identified with the 
pleasant old rooms of the “House of the 
Three Lyres.” 

It is a place of pilgrimage to all Germans, 
and to all who venerate the name and genius 
of the great poet of Germany. Every day 
brings new visitors to its door, and it is 
pleasant to know that, thus early after the 
poet’s death, it should have been taken pos- 
session of, for the benefit of us all, while yet 
almost unchanged from the condition it was 
in when it was the home of Goethe, and that 
it has been so carefully restored to its former 
state, and so well cared for in the interest of 
those who may come after us. 


Hexry Wane. 





JOHN BRIGHT. 


A the prominent Englishmen of 

this generation who have distinguished 
themselves by their support of liberal prin- 
ciples, none occupies a more honorable posi- 
tion than Jonn Bricur. His career is espe- 
cially noteworthy as illustrating the ascenden- 





cy which character and talent, however ham. 


pered by deficiencies of early education, and’ 


the absence of high social position, can ob- 


tain in a country where these advantages are- 


considered of paramount importance. 
“Is he a gentleman ?” asked an American 


of an English friend, in reference to a chance - 


acquaintance, “No,” was the reply, “he’s a 
Manchester man.” The answer is significant 
of the estimation in which the “ cotton 
lords,” as they were contemptuously called, 
were held by the so-called privileged classes, 


and of the obstacles with which men like- 


Bright have had to contend. Like his great 
political leader, Sir Robert Peel, the son of a 
cotton-spinner, he has compelled the respect 
and admiration of all classes by his energy, 
honesty, and genius. 
near Rochdale, in Lancashire, on the 16th of 
November, 1811, he received the rudiments of 
education at the latter place, and completed 
his studies at the early age of fifteen, at a 
school in Yorkshire. Ever since then he has 
had to snatch his opportunities for intellect- 
ual cultivation from cares of an engrossing 
business, and the arduous labors of political 
life. 


His first appearance in politics was dur--' 


ing the agitation of the Reform measures of 
1831-32, but he did not become conspicuous 
as a public man till 1839, when he took a 
prominent part in the proceedings of the 
famous Anti-Corn-law League. His early ef- 
forts as a speaker, like those of many dis- 
tinguished orators, were not particularly 
successful. Dressed in a black coat of 
Quaker cut, the awkward, square-built, mus- 
cular young man, then almost unknown be- 
yond the limits of his native village, ex- 


pressed his views of men and measures in 


language which, though sinewy and forcible, 
was ungraceful and inelegant. Yet it was 
obvious even then that he possessed many of 
the elements of oratorical success, and he 
himself told his audience that he was learn- 
ing to speak and should succeed in time. 
This confidence in his own powers, like that 
which sustained Sheridan and Disraeli under 
still more trying circumstances, was not mis- 
placed. But the critics had so poor an opin- 
ion of his talents that, long afterward, Mr. 
Francis, in his estimate of the orators of the 
age, said that, if he had not been dragged 
from obscurity by Mr. Cobden, “he would 
probably never have emerged from the dead 
level of society, or that, if he had attained 
any eminence at all, it would have been to 
achieve a distinction not more illustrious 
than that of the most noisy and arrogant 
orator of a parish vestry, in whom strength 
of lungs and an indomitable determination 
not to be outbullied, are the most prominent 
qualifications.” This judgment, undoubtedly, 
reflected the general feeling at that time, 
when Bright was regarded as the Athenians 
regarded Cleon, as a blustering and unscru- 
pulous demagogue. The change which has 
taken place in critical estimates of his abili- 
ties since then, is indicated by the recent re 
mark of the Edinburgh Review, that “ the un- 
adorned eloquence of Cobden, though more 
ingenious and persuasive, cannot be com- 
pared with the ornate and studied oratory of 
Mr. Bright,” whose speeches it regards as ua 
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surpassed by any ever really spoken in the 
English language. 

In 1835, the young cotton-spinner, then in 
his twenty-fourth year, called upon a Lanca- 
shire calico-printer, seven years his senior, to 
request him to attend a public meeting soon 
to be held at Rochdale, on the subject of na- 
tional education. This was the first meeting 


of Bright and Cobden, and laid the founda. | 
tion of a friendship which lasted for nearly a | 


quarter of a century. Six years afterward, 
Mr. Bright, then suffering from the bereave- 
ment occasioned by the death of his young 
wife, was urged by 
Cobden to endeav- 
or to allay the bit- 
terness of his grief 
by joining him in a 
crusade against the 
corn-laws. Into that 
cause the sorrow- 
stricken man en- 
tered, with all the 
ardor and energy 
of his nature, and 
his influence, as one 
of the prominent 
members of the 
league, was second 
only to that of his 
distinguished 
friend. After five 
years of vigorous 
and__-well-directed 
effort, the free-trade 
principles then bat- 
tled for received a 
triumphant recog- 
nition by being in- 
corporated into an 
act of Parliament. 
John Bright first 
entered the House 
of Commons in Ju- 
ly, 1843, as a rep- 
resentative of the 
city of Durham, a 
seat which he had 
unsuccessfully con- 
tested three months 
before. This place 
he retained _ till 
1847, when he was 
returned for Man- 
chester. His maid- 
en speech in Parlia- 
ment was on Mr. 
Ewart’s motion for 
extending the prin- 
ciples of free trade, 
which he subsequently proposed should be ap- 
plied to land as a remedy for the state of things 
that produced the Irish famine. His early 
speeches are aflame with indignation against 
the supporters of the measures he assailed. 
In his zealous opposition to political abuses 
he hurled against their defenders the thunder- 
bolts of his scathing invective. By thus 
identifying the evils of a system with the 
men who upheld it, his oratory gained in in- 
tensity of interest what it lost in philosophic 
fairness and moderation. But these attacks 


were so manifestly prompted by earnest feel- | 








JOHN BRIGHT. 


per, that, while exciting political opposition, 
they never kindled personal ill-will. In fact, 
the bluff honesty of the man was so attrac- 


tive that Conservative M. P.’s, from districts | 
where he was regarded with the bitterest | 


aversion, surprised their constituents by al- 
ways mentioning him with geniality and toler- 
ation. 

His opposition to the wars with China and 


Russia was the means of severing his con- | 


nection with his Manchester friends in 1857, 
after having represented them for ten succes- 
sive years. He sustained his peace views with 


JOHN BRIGHT 


so much combative energy as to elicit the 
celebrated remark cf Lord George Bentinck, 
that “if he were not a Quaker he would be a 
prize-fighter.” These exertions brought on a 
severe attack of illness, which obliged him to 
stop short in his assaults upon the policy of 
the government, and, at the close of the Cri- 
mean War, he sought to restore his health by 
a visit. to the Continent. He was in Italy 
when he heard the news of the defeat of Lord 
Palmerston’s government in March, 1857, by 
the adoption of Mr. Cobden’s motion con- 
demning the war with China. These tidings 


ing, and were ‘so free from acerbity of tem- | induced him to comply with the wishes of his 
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friends, and offer himself once more as a can- 
didate for Manchester; but by the advice 
of his physicians he refrained from appear- 
ing on the hustings. Defeated at the election, 
he was soon after returned to the Commons 
by the great Liberal constituency of Birming- 
ham, which has been faithful to him ever 
since. His health was so far restored as to 
enable him to take part in the memorable 
debates in the spring of 1858, and to do yeo- 
man service in the overthrow of the Palmer- 
ston government. The next ten years bore 
witness to his tireless energy in support 

of liberal princi- 
ples, and his 
speeches on ques- 
tions connected 
with America, in 
favor of reform, 
on the distribution 
of land, and the 
Irish Church, are 
among the finest 
productions of his 
genius. His ap- 
pointment as presi- 
dent of the Board 
of Trade in the 
Gladstone govern- 
ment, was wel- 
comed not only by 
his political asso- 
ciates, but also by 
many of his earn- 
est opponents, in 
the belief that the 
responsibilities of 
office would mod- 
erate the ardor of 
the rampant radi- 
cal, even if they did 
not effect such a 
transformation as 
Bulwer long ago 
suggested in his 
“ New Timon: ” 


“Let Bright respon- 
sible for England 


be, 

And straight in 
Bright a Chatham 
we should see.” 


But failing 
health has disap- 
pointed the expec- 
tations alike of 
friends and foes, 
and the retirement 
of the great re- 
former from the 

cabinet was significant of the gradual decay 
| of the powers which have so long been de- 
| voted to the service of his country and his 
| kind. Yet, whatever the future may have in 
store for him, he has lived long enough to 
witness the triumph of his most cherished 
principles, and to inspire the respect and 
admiration even of his political opponents. 
Probably no act of his whole career was 
more unpopular than his opposition to the 
Russian War ; yet Sir James Graham, a mem- 
ber of the cabinet at that time, in reminding 
him a few years afterward of his vigorous 
onslaught on the government, admitted that 
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he was entirely right, and the ministry were 
entirely wrong. Subsequent events have 
done much to vindicate the policy then ad- 
vocated by Bright, who regarded that war, on 
the part of the allies, as an attempt to main- 
tain the fallacy of the balance of power. He 
has lived to see that fiction, the bugbear of 
so many European statesmen, exploded by 
the cannon of Von Moltke. It was on this 
very question of the Crimean War that he 
‘thrilled the House of Commons, by apostro- 
phizing the figurative personation of slaugh- 
ter. “It seems as if the Angel of Death 
were abroad—I almost hear the beating of his 
! ” 

A marked characteristic of his oratory is 
the constant reference to the language of the 
Old Testament. His striking and felicitous 
illustrations from this source, to give more 
vivid expression to his feelings, are so im- 
bued with the spirit of the earlier Scriptures, 
that he has himself been considered by an 
able critic as an Old Testament worthy. In- 
deed, the robust and burly form, with the 
good, gray head above it, that has been for so 
many years the centre of attraction in the 
Commons, might well stand as the personifi- 
cation of the passion and the prophecy of the 
Hebrew seer. Unlike other great-English ora- 
tors of our own and of former times, unlike 
Pitt and Fox, Windham, Derby, and Glad- 
stone, John Bright has drawn no inspiration 
from the masterpieces of Grecian and Roman 
eloquence, but this lack of classical training 
has been compensated by mastery of the re- 
sources of his native tongue. The grand and 
nervous English of his speeches, with their 
racy humor, and rhythmical grace and symme- 
try, is almost as rich a legacy to the world 
as the ennobling sentiments which they 
worthily embalm. There is no nobler figure 
in the gallery of contemporary history than 
this sturdy Quaker, who has fought so man- 
fully for the great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and has earned, by a life of 
self-sacrificing and tireless devotion to their 
interests, the honored title of Tribune of the 


People. 
Avexanpsr Youna, 





MAURITIUS. 


UCH that is romantic and sentimental 

in its character has been written and 

said about the island of Mauritius, but few un- 

travelled persons have remembered the place 

in any other connection than as the scene of 

the fascinating story of Bernardin St.-Pierre’s 
“ Paul et Virginie.” 

Situated in the Indian Ocean, in the track 
of all East-Indian ships, it has an importance 
in commerce, appreciated to the fullest extent 
by merchants embarked in Eastern trade, and 
more especially to the tempest-tossed seaman 
whose ship has been roughly handled by the 
hurricanes common to this ocean, and whose 
only hatbor of refuge is here. 

The island is in latitude about 20° south, 
and longitude about 57° 30’ east; is about 
forty miles long, and twenty-five wide at its 
greatest width. It is volcanic in its origin, 
and the northern end of the island is higher 
than the southern. Monts Brabant and Pe. 








ter Botte, the highest peaks, being respec- 
tively three thousand and two thousand six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The 
latter peak is a curiously insulated rock. 

Mauritius was discovered about the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, by the 
Portuguese, who seemed to take little interest 
in it, for in 1598 it was taken possession of by 
the Dutch, who, a few years after, established 
there a penal settlement for criminals from 
the Indian Netherlands; but, for some un- 
known cause, this settlement was removed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Mauritius, to all 
intents, abandoned. About 1720 the French 
“acquired” the island, and a colony was es- 
tablished under the guidance of M. de la Bour- 
donnais, a French naval officer, who became 
its first governor. M. de la Bourdonnais in- 
troduced the culture of indigo, rice, and sugar, 
which (under him) only flourished to a moder- 
ate extent. In 1810 it was captured by the 
English, the French receiving very honorable 
terms, which permitted the garrison to march 
out with the honors of war, and preserved, 
intact, the laws and religion of the colony. 
From this date Mauritius became a flourishing 
colony. The planters were no longer ground 
down by oppressive taxation; the port of St. 
Louis was improved and fortified, and facil- 
ities for repairing disabled ships established. 
It became an important place, in the estima- 
tion of ship captains and owners, as the only 
port in the Indian Ocean where ships could be 
properly refitted, and its chief harbor was 
constantly crowded with vessels, not only for 
purposes of repairs, but to export the large 
quantities of sugar, rice, and indigo, which be- 
came a source of considerable revenue to the 
British Government. 

The climate is, generally speaking, healthy. 
Few epidemics have appeared here, though in 
1866 a low fever, somewhat new in its features, 
ravaged the island, and more than decimated 
its population. This fever has, however, never 
reappeared to any extent. Being in a low 
latitude, the sun has, of course, great effect ; 
but, though warm in the cities, it is exceed- 
ingly pleasant in temperature in the country, 
and one does not suffer from that extreme 
heat so common to the latitude. 

Port Louis, the chief city, presents an en- 
livening sight to the European. Its commerce 
having made it cosmopolitan, one meets in 
every street Europeans, Americans, Africans, 
Malabars, Lascars, Chinese, Parsees, and East- 
Indians, of all races—in fact, natives of every 
country, and speaking every language—each 
preserving his nationality in costume and 
manners. The tongue of the island is French, 
mainly, although an English colony, and the 
total effect on the visitor is grotesque and 
strange. The city is irregularly laid out, and 
does not possess much to interest in an 
architectural point of view. Landing at the 
“jetty,” or pier, one finds himself in the 
‘Place d’Armes,” a space fronting the city, 
laid out in banyan-trees, through the centre 
of which runs a broad avenue to the “ Govern- 
ment House” (the residence of the governor). 
About half-way up this avenue, and in an open 
space caused by the intersection of another 
street, stands a statue of La Bourdonnais in 
marble. The “ Government House” is built of 
unpretending red brick, and, though comfort- 





able, makes no claim to architectural beauty. 
Near this, to the left, are the “ Past-India 
Company’s Gardens,” a neglected park of 
banyan and India-rubber trees. The grounds 
of the Mauritius Club, adjoining these, are 
well laid out and well kept, having in the cen- 
tre a pretty fountain. In the rear of the city, 
a large open space of some hundred-odd acres, 
called the “Champ de Mars,” is a combined 
drill and racing ground—the race-track skirt- 
ing the field. In the centre of the “Champ 
de Mars”. stands a high granite monument 
erected by the French. Here, on pleasant 
evenings, the English regimental band plays, 
while the denizens of the city drive, ride, or 
walk about, within hearing. 

Back of the “ Champ de Mars,” on an emi- 
nence, stands the “ Citadel,” or fortress, gar- 
risoned by the English, whose guns command 
the city and surrounding country. There is a 
beautiful view from this point. 

No one ever visits Mauritius without read- 
ing “ Paul and Virginia,” and making his pil- 
grimage to the “tombs” at Pamplemousse, a 
neighboring district to Port Louis. The writer 
found the “‘ tombs ” to consist of two mutilated 
stumps of monuments on either side of a fish- 
pond, skirted by bamboos and flowers. Be- 
yond this there was nothing to see, but the 
native, whose “ pidgin” seemed to be to show 
the place to visitors, told a pathetic story 
which he, doubtless, thought we believed, and 
which (to do him justice) agreed wonderfully 
well with the story of St.-Pierre. A “grave” 
doubt hangs over Paul and Virginia in Mauri- 
tius—some believing the tale implicitly, others 
denying it in toto. Another party declares 
that Virginia actually existed here, and that 
her godmother still exists, but that Paul is the 
creature of imagination; and nearly all agree 
that neither of the lovers is buried here, but 
that they lie in Moka, a district in an entirely 
different direction. The Pamplemousse party 
have hitherto been the strongest, on t 
of possession of the monuments for one thing, 
and the vicinity of Desolation Bay for another. 
Moka being in the interior, its friends have 
some difficulty in proving that the lovers were 
drowned in the vicinity of their place. The 
cab-drivers (it is said) annually subscribe for 
the erection of new granite tombstones for the 
lovers, as the “ pilgrims,” their patrons, carry 
off the old ones for relics. After being shown 
the hut in which the hapless Virginia was 
born, we departed, leaving the disputants to 
fight the battle among themselves. 

Adjacent to the last resting-place of our 
loving couple is the Botanical Garden, which 
is reputed one of the finest in the world in its 
collection of palms. It is very large, and 
beautifully laid out. In its centre is a most 
picturesque crystal lake, from which small 
streams flow in all directions, watering the 
garden. The lake and streams are full of fish. 
Among the different kinds of palm are the 
cabbage, screw (a beautiful variety), fan, 
travellers’, date, sago, and cocoa-nut. These 
are but a few of the varieties. Arbors are made 
of the fan, and handsome avenues of the cab- 
bage and screw palm. There are, also, the 
baobab, cinnamon, clove, tamarind, nutmeg, 
India-rubber, banyan, and camphor trees; 
and, what was especially curious to us, a cot- 
ton-tree. This last was about twenty feet or 
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more in height, and was in full bearing. The 
garden was designed with great care, having 
superb walks and drives, and ornamented by 
monuments and statues. It was designed by 
a Frenchman named Poivre, about the year 
1800: 

Returning from Pamplemousse, curiosity 
prompted a visit to a mosque near the suburbs 
of Port Louis. The Mohammedans muster 
quite strong in Mauritius, and have several 
mosques, though none of them are remarkable 
for their beauty. The building in question 
was circular in shape, having a large dome, 
surrounded by a number.of fancifully-orna- 
mented minarets. Entering a court-yard taste- 
fully arranged in flowers and shrubs, we found 
the rear of the building entirely open, and ap- 
proachable by a short flight of stone steps to 
a terrace on a level with the floor. A few 
feet from the foot of the steps is a stone bath- 
tub, ‘where “the faithful” wash their feet 
previous to entering the mosque. We were 
forbidden to enter, but were permitted to 
stand'on the terrace outside, provided we took 
off our shoes. No one, Mussulman or other- 
wise, can go upon the floor of the mosque 
with shoes on his feet. The interior showed 
a plain, neatly-matted floor, walls hung with 
tapestries, and a crystal chandelier hanging 
fron? the ceiling of thedome. A flight of nar- 
row Steps at the back of the room led toa 
seat} over which was printed, in gold letters, a 
verse, in Arabic, from the Koran. A number 
of worshippers attracted attention by their 
curious postures. As it was near sunset, a 
priest (mwezzin) came upon the terrace, and, 
patting his cheeks with his hands, cried out in 
shrill tones,“ Al-lah Aic-bih!” This he re- 
peated several times, adding more words in 
Arabic which we could not catch. This is the 
mode of calling the faithful to prayer.” Of 
course, being “infidel dogs,” we were politely 
requested to “ make ourselves scarce.” 

Reduet, a country-seat in the district of 
Moka, named after one of the French govern- 
ors, is a beautiful spot, on very high land, and 
at present occupied by the governor of the 
colony as a country residence. A short walk 
from the house, and in front of it, brought us 
to a tongue of land called “ The End of the 
World,” formed by the junction of two im- 
mense ravines which run through to the sea. 
The view from this point is grand—taking in 
the sea and the high mountains to the rear. 
At the bottom of each ravine runs a stream 
of water. 

A fine railway traverses the length of the 
island to Mayburg, at the southern extremity. 

The market, which is large and well built, 
contains every variety of fruit, flower, spice, 
and vegetable, at reasonable rates. The 
scene there in the morning is highly pictu- 
resque, owing to the different nationalities and 
costumes, combined with the variety in hue 
of the wares exposed for sale. The Lascar 
and Malabar women pierce the nose, lips, and 
ears, and it is a frequent thing to see a large 
ring, six inches or more in diameter, strung 
with ornaments, hanging from the cartilage 
of the nose. “ Bangles,” of silver and copper, 
on arms, ankles, and toes, are as common as 
persons. The Negro, Lascar, and Malabar 
males wear any thing they can get, and fre- 
quently nothing more than a breech-clout. I 





saw one fellow—a Lascar—with a British pri- 
vate’s red uniform coat on (buttons off) and 
nothing else. His appearance was unique. 

The Chinese, Parsees, and Hindoos, are 
generally neatly and tastefully dressed, though 
they are fond of bright colors and gewgaws. 

Coral-reefs almost surround the island, 
and large caverns of curious appearance have 
been discovered. 

The act of Parliament of 1835, abolishing 
slavery, freed every bondsman in the Mauri- 
tius. 
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66 C1 NOW before to-morrow !” 
Tom and Harry cry, 
Gazing from the window 
At the leaden sky, 
All above is hazy, 
All below is still; 
Faintly smiles the noon day 
Sun upon the hill. 
“ Plucking geese in cloud-land !” 
Now the children cry, 
As the feathery snow-flakes 
Downward floating hie, 
Covering all around deep, 
Softly pure and white : 
New-born scenic splendors 
Wait the coming night. 
Adown, adown, unceasingly, 
Falls the feathery snow ; 
So merrily, so merrily, 
Sleighing we will go! 


All above is hazy, 
All below is still ; 
Fainter smiles the e’entide 
Sun upon the hill. 
Laura, May, Andrina, 
Charlie, Fred, and Dunne! 
Let us get the sleigh out; 
We will have a run. 
Away! away! so merrily, 
O’er the crispy snow ! 
So merrily, so merrily, 
Sleighing we will go! 


Murky-gray enwrappéd, 
Blood-red, sets the sun ; 
Night stalks in on twilight 
Ere well day has done ; 
And the hazy cloud-land 
Yields to deepest blue, 
Save where the horizon 
Banks the leaden hue, 
And the pale stars brighten 
In the azure leaven— 
Million ether diamonds, 
Brilliant lights of heaven ! 
Borealis, sickly 
Bide in the gloom, 
Zenithward, pale-yellow, 
Mocks the rounded moon— 
Thronéd, icy, queenlike, 
Guardian of the night! 
Mid the spangled azure 
Sovereign in her might, 
Earthward, blandly beaming 
Floods of crystal light. 





Come! make haste, young ladies ; 
Muffle well—we'll go ; 
Furs and fleecy Shetland, 
Just the things for snow. 
Open wide the coach-door, 
Drag the old sleigh forth ; 
Lend a hand, my gallants ; 
King Frost's in the North. 
Shod with tempered Swedish, 
Built of seasoned oak, 
Quickly, there, you fellows, 
Afric ! Sable! yoke. 
Jet-black both the horses, 
Better never drew ; 
White-enamelled harness, 
Picked with red and blue. 
Lamps athwart the head-board 
Ruby-color gleam, 
Glinting o’er the snow-track 
Bars of purple beam, 
Silver bells are hanging 
Round each horse’s neck ; 
Rusty are the runners, 
Yet we nothing reck, 
For the irons polish 
As we onward go, 
While the sweet bells jingle 
O’er the glistening snow. 
Away! away! right merrily, 
O’er the glistening snow! 
Jingle, jingle, silver bells, 
Onward as we go! 


Down the stilly woodland, 
Up the river-shore, 

Speed we through the city 
Ere the bustle’s o’er ;, 
While the blazing gas-lights 

Flare upon the snow, 
And the sweet bells jingle, 
Onward as we go. 
Crowds along the foot-way 
Enviously view 
White-enamelled harness, 
Picked with red and blue, 
Jet-black Afric, Sable, 
Sleighing-party too. 
While the bells, the bells, jingle, jingle, 
Onward as we go— 
Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle, 
O’er the glistening snow. 


“Steady, there!” The horses 
Fret and paw the ground ; 
Steadily and slowly 
Whirls the old sleigh round, 
Sweeping swiftly forward— 
We are homeward bound. 
Flashing, dashing, homeward 
Speed the jetty pair, 
Waking joyous echoes 
Through the frosty air; * 
While the crystal moonbeams 
Play upon the snow, 
And the sweet bells jingle, 
Homeward as we go. 
Jingle, jingle, sweetly jingle, 
O’er the glistening snow ; 
Sweetly jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Homeward as we go— 
Jingle, jingle, jingle, jingle, 
Hemeward as we go. 
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TTNHE recent re- 

ports from 
the North-German 
Arctic Expedition 
cover an old sub- 
ject with new and 
profound interest. 
The great problem 
of modern geogra- 
phy is the discov- 
ery of the north- 
pole. All theories 
of finding an open 
avenue to the solu- 
tion of the nrob- 
lem, through the 
breaking up of ices 
in certain locali- 
ties, at certain sea- 
sons, have proved 
sad  disappoint- 
ments, because it 
is probable that 
an avenue thus 
opened one year 
would, the ensuing 
year, be locked 
with ice, while the 
very route the ex- 
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OPEN POLAR SEA. From Sketch by Dr. Kane 
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Petermann's Map of Gulf Stream between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembia, and Late Discovery of Payer 
and Weyprecht. 


plorer would dis- 
ecard, because his 
predecessors had 
found it blocked up, 
might be. for him 
the safest and most 
eligible. And thus, 
amid the laby- 
rinths of ever-shift- 
ing _ice - masses, 
disaster has gener- 
ally cut off the voy- 
ager long before he 
has reached the 
true ground of his 
labors and observa- 
tions. Without dis- 
respect to the great 
men of modern 
times who have 
gone upon this hap- 
hazard errand, it 
is clear that, until 
within a few years, 
arctic expeditions 
were not projected 
upon any scientific 
basis. Take, if you 
choose, one of the 
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most brilliant and gallant of them all—that 
in which the unfortunate Franklin and his 
eomrades perished by the most horrible and 
protracted of deaths conceivable—it was 
planned upon no geographical principle. It 
was as wild and as crude a guess at the truth 
as can be imagined; and can be, not inaptly, 
compared to an experiment for finding a 
musket-ball buried in the deep-seated and 
vital parts of the body, conducted by one 
who has never studied the anatomy of the 
parts into which he is driving his knife. 

It was therefore, we say, that, until re- 
cently, arctic expeditions have not been based 
upon scientific generalizations ; and we know 
of none, unless that of Dr. Petermann, of 
Gotha—the North-German Expedition—which 
can lay any claim to the honorable distinc- 
tion of having been planned by a consum- 


mate geographer, and guided in its progress | 


by the light 
of hydrogra- 
phicalscience. 

When Dr. 
Kane, in his 
ever- memora- 
ble second 
Grinnell — ex- 
pedition, first 
sighted the 
open Polar 
Sea, he stum- 
bled upon 
what he never 
expected to 
find. Al- 
though his 
“ Narrative ” 
was published 
nearly twenty 
years ago, the 
geo graphical 
world saw no 
suggestive, no 
scientific, in- 
formation in 
the startling 
disclosures he 
made, and laid 
his work on 
the shelf until 
recently, 
when the dis- 
cussion of his 
claims as a discoverer, and of the reality of 
an open polar sea, has brought the whole po- 
lar question under the powerful lens of scien- 
tific analysis. 

There is something peculiarly startling in 
the fearfully wondrous facts stated so ex- 
plicitly by Kane. Think of a band of men 
crossing hundreds of miles of icy, ice-strewed 
land, in their march by Smith’s frozen Sound, 
directly north, and finding their thermometers, 
which had stood at thirty-six degrees below 
zero in the southern end of that sea, sudden- 
ly, as they approached the poleward or north- 
ern end, rise higher and higher, and, at’ last, 
indicate a temperature higher than thirty-six 
degrees above zero! Think of a sea on the 
north of this polar region, swarming with 
marine life; where the water-fowl are feed- 
ing; where vegetation appears; where, in a 
Violent gale from the north,‘and within five 


hundred miles of the pole, no ice-blocks are 
drifted on the sea-shore; on which, also, the 
waves are beating and the tides are rolling, 
as upon the shores of the Baltic! 

The remarkable phenomenon observed by 
Kane, when near the eighty-third parallel of 
north latitude, has been explained by the dis- 
covery of an immense body of warm water in 
the Pacific Ocean, which finds its way through 
Behring Strait into the polar basin, where it 
mingles with another vast body of equatorial 
waters incessantly poured into the same frigid 
basin by the Atlantic Gulf Stream. 

The theory which assigns to these two 
mighty ocean-currents the power to liquidate 
the ices around the pole, and to keep open 
any sea that is there discoverable, was ad- 
vanced and elaborately defended by Captain 
Silas Bent, an officer of the American Navy, 











the discoverer of the Behring-Strait Current 


OPEN SOUTH POLAR SEA. 
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(known originally as the Japan Stream), and 
to him we are indebted for the first and only 
scientific scheme ever proposed for reaching 
the pole.* This officer suggested to Dr. 





*Kane, after the return of the second Grinnell: | 


Expedition, the probability of finding a navi- 
gable way to the great objective point of geo- 
graphical ambition, by following the known 
or knowable track of the Gulf Stream in its 
movement between the Spitzbergen and Nova- 
Zembla islands; and he afterward went so far 


| 


as to suggest the use of the water-thermome- | 
ter asa safe method of testing the path of the | 


heated current. 
The question of which we are‘to speak is 
a purely physical one, and, having given cer- 


tain known conditions, the calculation be- | 


comes imple. 





* See AppLeToNs’ JoURNAL, Nos. 62 and M4. 


| circumpolar basin. 








| bine in producing the wonderful phenomenon, 


Assuming, then, the credibility of Kane’s 
narrative, we have at the beginning a most 
important fact to account for: To what pos- 
sible cause can we assign the high tempera- 
ture of the open Polar Sea? Three sources 
of thermal energy for the maintenance of its 
temperature are presented for our choice. 
The first is that of direct solar radiation, or 
its consequential results in melting the snow 
and ices around the polar water-sheds, sup- 
plying heat sufficient to liquidate the ice- 
masses which must be supposed to form 
around that pinnacle of latitude. Thesecond 
source of energy is the radiation from the 
interior of the earth, which might be sup- 
posed to warm the lower strata of water in ‘ 
the Polar Ocean, and thus, by vertical circu- 
lation, keep up its temperature. The third 
solution of the mystery is the movement into 
the polar basin of the enormous heat-bearing 
currents of 
the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 
The second of 
these causes, 
if ‘at all po- 
tential, must 
be regarded 
as permanent ; 
and it is prob- 
able - that, if 
existent, it 
would exert a 
decided influ- 
ence upon the 
superincum- 
bent water. 
But, it is im- 
possible to 
know any 
thing of it, 
and it is cer- 
tainly unsei- 
entific to lay 
any emphasis 
upon its agen- 
ey. The first 
supp osition, 
of solar radia- 
tion, is equal- 
ly unsatisfac- 
tory, because 
we know that 
in latitudes 
far south of the eighty-third parallel, the iso- 
thermal lines indicate a temperature, both for 
winter and summer, far below that found by 
Kane in bis open sea; and, it is clear, that 
the drainage of the circumpolar basin, if suffi- 
ciently warm to thaw the ices of the imme- 
diate sea-coast of the polynia, would leave, at 
numerous intervals, immense floating masses, 
such as are seen near the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn, which have drifted from the 
South-Polar region and outlived the warmer 
and more grinding waters near those conti- 
nental extremities. We are, therefore, prac- 
tically shut up to the third and last explana- 
tion of the polynia, and forced to accept the 
hypothesis that it is due to the agency of the 
vast hot-water currents which empty into the 
It is not improbable, 
however, that all three of these agencies com- 
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while the first and second are feeble coeffi- 
cients, and the first is only a temporary one. 


. ° | 
But a fact of equal significance with the 
observed temperature, was that of the mar- 


vellous tides, which “ebbed and flowed” in 
this Polar Sea. 


As Professor Richard A. Proctor has well | 


said, “ When we remember the direction in 
which Dr. Kane saw an open sea—namely, 
toward the very region where Parry’s ice-ship 
had floated a quarter of a century before— 
it seems reasonable to conclude that there is 
open-water communication between the seas 


that lie to the north of Spitzbergen and those | 
which lave the northwestern shores of Green- | 


land. If this be so, we at once obtain an 
explanation of the tidal waves which Kane 
watched day after day in 1855. These,” he 
adds, “ had, no doubt, swept along the valley 
of the Atlantic, and thence around the north- 
ern coast of Greenland. 


It follows that, | 


densely as the ice may be packed at times in | 


the seas by which Hudson, Scoresby, and 
other captains, have attempted to reach the 
north-pole, the frozen masses must be, in re- 
ality, floating freely, and there must exist 
channels through which an adventurous sea- 
man might manage to penetrate the dangerous 
barriers surrounding the polar ocean.” 

Tt must, at any rate, be evident to the 
reader that the tidal pulsations of Kane’s sea 
were most probably propagated through the 
wide and deep channel of open water lying 
between Spitzbergen and East Greenland, or 
through that lying between Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen, or through them both. 

Indeed, we are shut up to this conclusion 
if we reflect upon the improbability of the 
formation of tides in the open Polar Sea it- 
self. 


ORIGIN OF GULF STREAM. 


It is well known that in the Mediterranean | 


no perceptible tide is formed, and, although 
it may be supposed that the area of open 
water around the pole may be much larger 


than that of the Mediterranean, there is coun- | 
ter testimony which would lead us to infer | 
Arctic explorers | 


that such is not the case. 
have always noticed in high latitudes large 
quantities of mud and stones adhering to 
the ice which has been seen drifting south- 


| ward, and this fact has induced the confident 
| opinion among many eminent geographers that 
| the open Polar Sea cannot cover all of the | 
| dence which he has collected and correlated 


area encompassed within the eighty-third cir- 
cle of latitude, 


There is not, moreover, a shadow of reason to 
doubt that the regular tide-wave of the Atlan- 
tic is propagated into the highest arctic lati- 
tudes, but very powerful evidence of the con- 
trary inference. 


In the explorations of Von Heuglin and | 


Count Zeil, last ycar, in and near East Spitz- 
bergen, the tidal movement was well marked. 


They say, in their report: “Tides were only | 


found close in-shore. The rise and fall on the 


east coast, in general, was three feet; in | 


Stor Fiord, however, it was four feet, causing 
the violent current in Heles Sound and in the 
Walter Thymen’s Strait.” 

The evidence given by the Swedes speaks 
distinctly of the “spring tides” observed at 
Shoal Point, in the very gateway of Kane’s 
open sea, There can be no ground for sup- 
posing that the great Atlantic swell is inter- 


cepted in its passage northward by floating | 


ice-masses, but rather that it forces its way 
through the open spaces between them, or 
that there is some occasional 


It is a physical certainty | 
that no tide could be formed in this cireum- | 
polar water, unless it was of great depth. | 


open avenuc | 


along which it can roll in uninterrupted gran. 
deur. 

So far, then, as all the phenomena observed 
by the second Grinnell expedition prove any 
thing, they prove the reasonableness and 
plausibility of the theory of “ thermometric 
gateways” leading into the circumpolar area, 
Let us now test this from actual researches 
inte the movements and measurements of 
ocean-currents, and, for the moment, assume 
the falsity of the entire Kane narrative. The 
real problem which first meets us in such an 
inquiry is, What is the volume of water which 
Sorms the Gulf Stream? 

It has usually been assumed that the Gulf 
Stream’s volume is limited to that flow of wa- 
ters which issues through the Florida Pass, 
in what is ordinarily known as the “ Narrows 
of Bemini.” 

This is the view taken by most writers, 
who, up to the present day, have treated the 
Gulf Stream. But there is great reason to 
question its correctness and sufficiency. No 
subject has excited more extensive controver- 
sy than this, and none of the great oceanic phe- 
nomena have appeared to different geog- 
raphers so different and so contradictory. 
Professor William B. Carpenter questions 
whether “the influences of the Gulf Stream 
proper (meaning by this the body of super- 
heated waters which issues through ‘ the Nar- 
rows’ from the Gulf of Mexico) reach this 
locality (England) at all,” and is of the opin- 
ion that the climatic peculiarities of Western 
Europe, which he does not deny, are due toa 
body of equatorial water moving northward 
and eastward from the American coast, but 
which he is unwilling to admit ever emerged 
from the Gulf of Mexico. This view he has 
in the present year (1871) frequently re- 
peated; and, as the latest ocean-current ex- 
plorer, his words have a world-wide impor- 
tance. In a paper recently read before the 
Royal Geographical Society, he said: “I do 
not in the least question the correctness of 
the conclusions which Dr. Petermann has 
drawn on this point from the mass of evi- 


in his valuable temperature maps. What I 
question is the correctness of the doctrine 
that the northeast flow is an extension or pro- 
longation of the Gulf Stream, still driven on 
by the vis a tergo of the trade-winds—a doe- 
trine which (greatly to my surprise) has been 
adopted and defended by my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson. But, while these 
authorities attribute the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of this flow to the Gulf Stream, I re- 


| gard a large part, if not the whole, of that 


which takes place along our own western coasts 
and passes north and northeast between Ice- 
land and Norway toward Spitzbergen, as quite 
independent of that agency; so that it would 
continue, if the North and South American 


| Continents were so completely disunited that 


the equatorial current would be driven straight 
onward by the trade-winds into the Pacific 
Ocean, instead of being embayed in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and driven out in a northeast di- 
rection through the ‘ Narrows’ off Cape Flor- 
ida,” 

Mr. Findlay, of England, among other dis- 
tinguished hydrographers, occupying an en- 
tirely different position from that of Dr. Car- 
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penter, makes bold to assert that the Gulf 
Stream is lost in mid-ocean long before it 
reaches the shores of Western Europe, and 
attributes the warmth, in excess of that due 
to temperature there, to the drift of warm 
water propelled toward Western Europe by 
the southwest or “ passage winds.” 

Between these two hypotheses there can, 
in our opinion, be no hesitation in choosing. 
However the southwest trades or “ passage 
winds” may account for the drift off the 
British Isles, they will not account for what 
we have seen exists as a warm-water current 
far up in the very doorways of the polar periph. 
ery itself. For there no observer has ever 
noticed any such phenomenon as southwest 
winds. 

But with Carpenter there is far more show 
of scientific reasoning. ‘‘ Suppose,” he ar- 
gues, “two basins of ocean water, connected 
by a strait, e. g., that of Gibraltar, to be placed 
under such different climatic conditions that 
the surface of one is exposed to the heating 
influence of tropical sunshine, while the sur- 
face of the other is exposed to the extreme 
cold of the sunless polar winter, what would 
be the result? The offect,” he contends, 
“would be an interchange of the cold and 
hot waters. The surface-heat would be but 
limited, in its influence on the water of the 
tropical basin, to its uppermost strata, but the 
influence of the surface-cold upon the water 
of the polar basin will be to reduce the tem- 
perature of its whole mass ; the surface-stratum 
sinking, as it is cooled, in virtue of its dimin- 
ished bulk and increased density, and being 
replaced by water not yet cooled to the same 
degree. This warmer water will not come up 
from below, but will be drawn into the polar 
basin from the surface of the surrounding 
area; and, since what is thus drawn away 
must be supplied from a yet greater distance, 
the continual cooling of the surface-stratum 
in the polar basin will cause a ‘set’ or ‘ cur- 
rent’ of water toward it, to be propagated 
backward (so to speak) through the whole 
intervening ocean, until it reaches the tropical 
area. This is all very clear, and it is equally 
clear that, since the weight of the polar col- 
umn undergoes no reduction with the lowering 
of its level, the influx of surface water from 
the tropical basin will cause an efflux of cold 
deep polar water for the restoration of the 
equilibrum.” 

That this reasoning applies to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Atlantic, Dr. Carpenter's 
long-protracted deep-sea researches have con- 
clusively proved. There can be no doubt that 
it equally applies to the Arctic Sea and the 
Atlantic. 

The present writer, nearly two years ago, 
in a popular discussion of the volume of the 
Gulf Stream, before the accurate researches 
of Carpenter had been made, ventured to in- 
sist upon the fact that the Gulf Stream is no 
name for the volume of tropical water that 
moves toward England from the South At- 
lantic, and that this water is a stream of 
which one part is the Gulf current, but by 
far the major part is the mass of equatorial 
Water which moves north of the Bahamas 
and over the Bahamas Banks. His views 


Were expressed in these words, which are here | 


repeated because they bear out so singularly 





THE PHOSPHORESCENT GULF STREAM AT NIGHT. 


Dr. Carpenter’s subsequent and splendid dis- 


covery — a discovery which, with some modi- | 
fications in the terms of stating it, will survive | 


all theories of the Gulf Stream : 

“The total Gulf-Stream volume is the most 
important problem for geographical science 
now to solve. Little or no attention has been 
given to its solution, save only to determine 
the mass of water running through the Flor- 
ida Pass. Vast as this is, and sufficient to 
form a thousand such rivers as the Mississip- 
pi at New Orleans, it is but a part, and the 
smaller part, of the true Gulf Stream, as that 
tropical current is recognized on its way to 
Europe. 
have refuted so ably the Franklin and Her- 
schel theory, and who argue that the issue 
from the Gulf of Mexico is caused by evapora- 
tion of equatorial waters and the consequent 
alteration of specific gravity by the salt, 
should never have suggested that other masses 
ef equatorial water (besides those in the Gulf 


of Mexico) would obey hydrostatic law and | 


seek to preserve equilibrium with the polar 
seas,” 


We thus. behold the marvellous spectacle | 
of the very Hguatorial Ocean itself rolling in | 
all its fulness and fleetness toward the north, | 


and knocking for admission into the circum- 
polar basin. That this assault upon the ice- 
cordon of the Arctic Ocean is a success, we 


| have now seen the physical reasons for believ- 


ing possible and probable. 
The recent reports from the German ex- 
pedition crown the argument with the tele- 


| gram of October 3, 1871, from Lieutenants | 


Payer and Weyprecht, dispatching from Trom- 
soe : 


“In September the open sea was followed | 


from 42° to 60° east of Greenwich, beyond 
78° north. Highest latitude reached was 
79° north, on meridian of 43° east. There 





It seems strange that those who | 





| we found favorable state of ice toward the 


nortk ; probable connection with the polynia 
toward east ; and probably the most favorable 
route to the north-pole.” 

A large German expedition gocs out next 
year to follow up the late discoveries. It is 
possible that, in this country, an expedition 
fitted out by private enterprise, like the Ger- 
man, may also leave in search of the great 
discovery of the pole. The attainment of 
this long-desired end seems near at hand. 


T. B. Maury. 





JOSEPH GREEN COGSWELL. 


R. COGSWELL, who died at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on Sunday, November 

26th, was descended from a highly-respectable 
English family. His progenitor, John Cogs- 
well, sailed from Bristol, May 23, 1685, in a 
vessel cailed the “Angel Gabriel ”—a name 
significant of the Puritan habit of connect- 
ing every thing with religion. Her cargo was 
mostly his own, and contained a large por- 
tion of his valuable estate. The vessel ar- 
rived on the coast of Maine amid a fear- 
ful tempest, and was wrecked at Pemma- 
quid Bay, August 15th, the crew and pas- 
sengers all being saved, but a large portion 
of the cargo was lost. After camping out 
for some days, Mr. Cogswell chartered a 
small bark, which landed him with his fam- 
ily, furniture, silver-plate, and such other 
things as he had saved, at Ipswich, Massachu. 
setts, where many of his descendants have 
continued to reside to the present time. Later 


| in the same year, he purchased an extensive 


tract of land, and erected the third house 
built in Ipswich ; his reasons for leaving his 
opulent English home for a log-house in the 
wilderness were, “that the ancient faith and 
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true worship might be found inseparable com- 
panions in their practice, and that their pos- 
terity might be undefiled in religion.” One 
of John Cogswell’s descendants was Nathan- 
iel Cogswell, who studied medicine with Dr. 
Perkins, one of the celebrities of Boston, and 
an intimate friend of the philosopher Benja- 
min Franklin. Dr. N. Cogswell was present 
when Franklin killed a pigeon with his new 
electric battery—a circumstance he remem- 
bered and related with no small degree of sat- 
isfaction. 

Josep Green Cocswe.t was born Septem- 
ber 27, 1786, and in his twenty-first year was 
graduated with honor at Harvard University. 
In a letter to the writer, dated Cambridge, 
May 27, 1870, he says: “ When I was a youth, 
I lived in Ipswich, my native place, and used 
to see Dr. Nathaniel Cogswell often; he 


owned several acres of valuable land near the . 


grammar-school where I received my early 
education, and used to come to look after his 
land frequently, but I only knew him as one 
of the most respectable and wealthy gentle- 
men of the neighborhood. I was too young 
to claim an acquaintance with him. His son, 
your father-in-law, was my college classmate 
and valued friend through life. He generally 
called on me at the Astor Library when he 
came to New York. We were both descend- 
ants of John Cogswell, who came over from 
England between 1630 and 1640, and was 
shipwrecked near Cape Ann, but got safe to 
land, though he lost all his money, which was 
a considerable sum—tradition says five thou- 
sand pounds ; he had been a merchant in Lon- 
don. No doubt you will find a good deal 
about Dr. N. Cogswell in Gage’s ‘ History of 
Rowley,’ 12mo, Boston, 1840; it is in the 
Astor Library. You will also find full gene- 
alogies of the Cogswell family in one of the 
volumes of the ‘New-England Historical and 
Genealogical Register,’* which one, I cannot 
tell; in Felt’s ‘History of Ipswich,’ Hin- 
man’s ‘Catalogue of the Early Puritan Set- 
tlers of Connecticut,’ * and in an appendix to 
@ sermon on the death of Dr. William Cogs- 
well, of Atkinson, New Hampshire, All these 
books but the last are in the Astor Library; 
but the two marked with an * have been 
much mutilated by some genealogist, probably 
Bridgman.” 

After making a voyage to India as supercar- 
go of the vessel in which he sailed, Dr. Cogs- 
well practised law for several years at Bangor, 
Maine. Not meeting with much success, he 
abandoned the law, and became a tutor at Har- 

* vard University. In 1816 he visited Europe, 
and in company with George Ticknor spent 
two years at the University of Géttingen, ad- 
vancing together in the special culture which 
has associated their names with what is high- 
est in American literature and bibliography. 
Two years longer he remained in Europe, 
chiefly on the Continent, passing most of his 
time in the principal capitals, and directing 
his attention especially to educational prob- 
lems and bibliography. Returning to the 
United States in 1820, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Mineralogy in his alma 
mater, and librarian of the same institution. 
In 1828, having resigned his positions in Har- 
vard, he, in connection with George Bancroft, 





the historian, established the Round Hill 
School, at Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
plan of the institution was novel, and based 
on an examination of the best English and 
German systems of education. After Mr. 
Bancroft’s retirement in 1830, Dr. Cogswell 
continued the seminary by himself until 1836, 
when he took charge of a similar institution 
in Raleigh, North Carolina. After abandon- 
ing this field of labor, he accepted the editor- 
ship of the New-York Review, one of the 
ablest critical journals then existing in the 
country, which he conducted until its termi- 
nation in 1842. Becoming the friend and 
companion of John Jacob Astor, he, in con- 
junction with Fitz-Greene Halleck and Wash- 
ington Irving, arranged with him the plan of 
the Astor Library. With Halleck, Irving, 
and others, Cogswell was appointed a trustee 
of the fund for its creation. . 

When Washington Irving was appointed 
minister to Spain, he was anxious that his 
friend Cogswell should accompany him as 
secretary of legation, and accordingly wrote 
to Washington, requesting his appointment. 
“He is,” said Irving, “a gentleman with 
whom I am on terms of confidential intimacy, 
and I know no one who, by his various ac- 
quirements, his prompt sagacity, his knowl- 
edge of the world, his habits of business, and 
his obliging disposition, is so calculated to 
give me that counsel, aid, and companionship, 
so important in Madrid, where a stranger is 
more isolated than in any other capital of Eu- 
rope.” Cogswell received the appointment, 
and Astor, finding that he was likely to lose 
his invaluable services, made him librarian of 
the embryo institution. After the rich mer- 
chant’s death, he went abroad to select and 
purchase books, and it may be safely said 
that no library in the land has been selected 
with more discrimination and economy. The 
judicious selections made by him would sell 
to-day for ten times the amount which he ex- 
pended in their purchase, while many of the 
books could not be bought at any price. He 
gave the Astor Library his own valuable se- 
ries of works relating to bibliography, as he 
had before united with a friend in presenting 
Harvard College with a rare cabinet of miner- 
als and numerous plants. During Dr. Cogs- 
well’s active superintendency of the library, 
he prepared a valuable alphabetical and ana- 
lytical catalogue of its contents, which was 
published in eight large volumes, displaying 
his extraordinary knowledge of the history, 
comparative value, and significance of the 
books he collected. He continued the active 
duties of superintendent, which he had per- 
formed with singular industry and fidelity, 
until the pressure of advancing years induced 
him to retire from the institution. Two years 
later, having chosen a residence elsewhere, he 
also resigned the office of trustee. In accept- 
ing his resignation, the board passed a reso- 
lution highly complimentary to his talents, 
learning, and character. 

All who had the pleasure of Dr. Cogswell’s 
acquaintance, and the thousands of seekers 
after knowledge who remember the patience 
and urbanity with which he was ever ready to 
aid them in their researches, will most cor- 
dially join in this richly-merited tribute to 





his learning, amiability, and spotless life, 
Since 1862, when he went to reside at Cam. 
bridge, Massachusetts, it was his habit to 
make annual visits of several weeks to at. 
tached friends living in New York. While 
his physical strength gradually failed, his in. 
tellectual remained undiminished, and his 
sparkling commensalia was as interesting as in 
earlier years. He had, in his frequent visits 
to Europe, met many of the most distin. 
guished men of the nineteenth century, in- 
cluding Goethe, Humboldt, Byron, Scott, Jef. 
frey, and the brilliant circle that thronged 
Gore House in Lady Blessington’s palmy 
days. 

In one of my last interviews with Dr, 
Cogswell, he made the curious statement that 
his native county of Essex had given birth to 
more literary people than any other in the 
country, and thereupon enumerated a long 
list, of whom I only remember the names of 
John G, Whittier, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Caleb 
Cushing, Theophilus Parsons, William H, 
Prescott, John G. Palfrey, Edwin P. Whipple, 
Bishop Thomas M. Clark, Revs. Gardiner 
Spring, Nehemiah Adams, Andrew P. Pea. 
body, Stephen H. Tyng, William W. Story, 
ex-president Leonard Woods, Professor Ben. 
jamin Peirce, Albert Pike (the Arkansas poet), 
Epes Sargent, George Lunt, and certainly as 
many as a dozen female writers, among whom 
were Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Har. 
riet Prescott Spofford, and Gail Hamilton. 

Some usually well-informed journals have 
made the incorrect statement that Dr. Cogs- 
well was a bachelor. In early life he married 
a young lady of beauty and many accomplish- 
ments, but in delicate health ; and, indeed, at 
the time of their marriage, in a rapid decline. 
After an illness of several months, during 
which the young husband was with untiring 
devotion constantly at her side, she was 
taken from him. He never married again, 
but remained faithful to the memory of his 
first love. 

In “Irving’s Life,” the following little in. 
cident, which occurred in 1859, is recorded. 
His biographer says: “ Mr. Cogswell related 
to me the following anecdote: ‘Mr. Irving 
called at his room in the Astor Library, not 
many months since, and, finding him sick 
abed, and alarmingly ill, hurried off for his 
physician, Dr. Barker. One of his jokes, 
after Cogswell got well, was, that in going 
for the doctor he thought he would just 
stop at the undertaker’s on his way, and 
order a coffin; and now he had the coffin on 
his hands,’ ” 

Dr. Cogswell visited Newport and Nahant 
last summer, enjoying his visits, as usual ; and, 
within a fortnight of his death, in a letter to 
a New-York friend, made no allusion to sick- 
ness or failing strength; so that it may 
truthfully be said of him, in the words of the 
poet: 


“Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 
But fell like antumn fruit that mellowed long, 
Even wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 
Yet freshly ran he on six summers more ; 
Till, like a clock worn out in eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


James Grant WILsom 
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HOT AND COLD. 


EARLY forty years ago, three young 
naturalists—now famous beyond their 
peers—spent several summers in a lowly Sen- 
ner’s hut to study glaciers, and to climb the 
highest of Alpine heights. One, Agassiz, be- 
longs now to us, and explores, year after year, 
the mysteries of the New World. Another, 
Karl Vogt, after having been the chief ruler 
of an empire, traces our race back to the age 
when dragons and megatheriums dwelt on our 
earth. The third, Desor, still lives on those 
heights; in his beautiful villa, in the Jura 
Mountains, he assembles every summer a cir- 
cle of valued friends, and Combe-Varin, with 
its twenty-four guest chambers, often shelters, 
as it did last year at the same time, the presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederacy, a famous savant 
from the East Indies, a diamond-merchant 
from Brazil, and an illustrious statesman of 
our Union. They came to rest from their 
labors ; to enjoy the healthful air of the Alps, 
which is cxol and bracing, while the plain is 
panting in the fierce summer heat; to inhale 
the perfume of vast pine-forests, and to do 
honor to their host’s most excellent cellar. 
But even their leisure hours and their friend- 
ly chat are constantly bearing much precious 
fruit, and the result of many a lively discussion 
is carefully copied into a gigantic album, from 
which annually extracts are made and pub- 
lished in Swiss journals. 

It was at one of these delightful reunions, 
where all restraint is banished, and all cere- 
mony laid aside, that a great savant suddenly 
asked why the temperature on a mountain-top 
should be lower than on the plain, since the 
summit was surely so many thousand feet 
Bearer to the sun than the valley. His com- 
panions were astonished to find that, while all 
admitted or knew the fact, none had ever tried 
to ascertain the reason. Thereupon they 
discussed the question, and this was the re- 
sult: 

The ray of heat, which comes from the dis- 
tant sun, has to pass through more than ninety 
millions of miles of space before it reaches 
the atmosphere of the earth, and then begins 
to lose its heat as it passes through the lower 
layers, which are, of course, denser than the 
upper part. A ray, therefore, which strikes 
an object at a height of six thousand feet 
above the sea, must be much warmer than an- 
Other ray which reaches the surface of the 
earth six thousand feet lower. This theoretic 
view has been proven by actual] experiment: 
the temperature on the great plateau of Mont 
Blanc, nearly nine thousand feet above the 
valley, was found to be higher than that near 
the village of Chamounix, at its foot. Hence 
the sun is actually hotter on the summit, and 
must heat the soil more effectually there than 
below in the plain. This, also, is easily proven 
by facts. Persons who ascend the Alps, and, 
heated by the effort, sit down in a flowery Al- 
pine meadow, can do so without inconvenience 
and injury, while in the valley the same pro- 
ceeding would inevitably cause discomfort, and 
most likely bring on an attack of rheumatism 
A thermometer sunk into the ground on the 
Faulhorn, twenty-six hundred and eighty 





metres above the sea, was observed during 
many weeks, and showed invariably a higher 
temperature than the soil of the valley. This 
heated state of the soil produces several strik- 
ing effects on the physical geography of the 
Alps. The snow always melts, not when the 
sun shines on it, but from below, by the 
warmth of the soil. The foot, placed upon 
the edge of a glacier or a snow-field, crushes 
the thin crust, and shows underneath a hollow 
space, where snow and ice have long since 
melted away. Huge vaults and caves-of ice 
shelter not unfrequently large numbers of 
bright flowers under their crystal roof, and 
the vast glaciers move and slide down the 
mountain slope, merely because their foot, the 
lower part which touches the ground, melts 
gradually away by contact with the heated 
soil. More than ten thousand feet above the 
sea, a tiny snow-mouse sleeps through the 
fearful winter securely sheltered in little holes 
less than an inch below the surface! It is 
different in Spitzbergen, where the snow covers 
the ground throughout the year; there no 
animal life is possible, and even the number 
of phanerogams is quite insignificant. 

And yet it is cooler upon high mountains 
than below? Yes; for this heat, quickly 
given, is also quickly lost, since radiation is 
far more active there, while the plain is shel- 
tered under an immense layer of air, which 
prevents, to a certain degree, the loss of the 
heat which has been accumulated during the 
day. A slight cover excluding the air suffices 
to protect men at great heights even, and 
some Alpine explorers slept comfortably night 
after night upon the highest and bleakest 
parts of Mont Blanc, with no other protection 
than a plank upon the snow below, and a can- 
vas tent overhead. Nevertheless, every thing 
in Nature loses heat at night, when the sun is 
no longer at work warming us with its benign 
rays; men, animals, plants, and the air itself, 
all cool off and return a large part of the heat 
they have accumulated during the day. The 
very fact that the rarefied air on mountain- 
tops allows the soil there to be heated higher 
than in the plains, allows also a more active 
radiation, and hence a greater loss of heat at 
night. This is aided, moreover, by the im- 
mense amount of moisture held by the soil 
at such elevation; rain, mists, and melting 
snow, all sink into the ground and saturate it 
throughout the whole year. What we feel 
when, upon coming out of a bath, a light wind 
blows upon and suddenly chills us, the damp 
mountain-soil experiences continually, for here 
almost perpetual winds favor the evaporation 
of snow, ice, and water, and thus cause a 
quick and considerable falling of the tempera- 
ture. 

The reasons why the air on high mountains 
is cooler, although the sun burns hotter there, 
are, therefore, in the first place, the two sim- 
ple facts of more active radiation and quicker 
evaporation of moisture. But there is a 
third reason, familiar to all who have ever 
ascended high mountain-tops. They will not 
be apt to have forgotten the magnificent 
spectacle spread out before them on a fine 
morning, when the air was still and the sky 
clear. All the valleys were covered as with 
a ghastly shroud of dense dismal mists; but 
the very first ray of the rising sun, kissing 





the dim, gray surface, sent a sudden shudder 
of life through this vast motionless ocean, 
The mass begins slowly to swell and to rise, 
assuming a thousand marvellous and grotesque 
shapes, moving wearily from place to place, 
and drifting from valley to valley. But, ail 
of a sudden, it seems to make a gigantic ef- 
fort: it rises deliberately and breaks into 
clouds which look as if they were striving to- 
climb up the steep mountain-sides. Their 
enormous balloons rise majestically into the 
air; their long, thin bands wander off into 
snow-covered abysses, or hang dishevelled 
and torn upon point and peak. Immense 
horizontal masses cut the mountain in two 
half-way up the summit, or light, fleecy clouds 
wander purposeless from side to side. Here 
and there the mass is torn asunder, and the 
delighted eye plunges down into the deep 
valley, discerning, far below the smiling plain, 
flowered meadows, and silvery brooks, with 
here a happy village, clustering around the 
tiny chapel, and there a bright lake, looking 
like a twinkling eye gazing up into the blue: 
sky. Many of these clouds melt away as they 
rise higher and higher, and are seen no more; 
others reach the top and envelop the traveller 
for a time; then they ascend far above him, 
and form a huge white vault on the dark sky. 
The mists of the plain, and the vapors of the 
mountain, have been transformed into well- 
rounded masses of clouds, which often con- 
ceal thunder and lightning within their dark, 
gloomy cavities. But what mysterious power 
has forced them all to leave the lowly valleys, 
to rise higher and higher, and to lose them- 
selves finally in the blue ether? It is the as- 
cending current of air. For, as the newly- 
kindled fire causes a powerful current that 
rushes up the chimney, and thus forces the 
smoke to follow it upward, so the mountain- 
sides, warmed by the newly-risen sun, cause 
the air, which they heat, to ascend and to 
carry the clouds with it high above the Al- 
pine summits. Below, in the plain, this air 
was subjected to the enormous pressure of the 
whole mass of the atmosphere ; the higher it 
rises, the more this pressure diminishes, and 
the air, consequently, cools off as it expands, 
It is this expansion of the air of the ascend- 
ing currents, and its consequent rapid cooling 
off, which makes the higher regions so cold 
in comparison with the temperature of the 
valley. Although, therefore, the sun heats 
the soil on lofty mountains more powerfully 
than in the plains, so that Alpine lakes, fed 
by the melting of glaciers, never freeze in 
winter, this advantage is utterly lost by 
several causes, and the air on high mountains 
is considerably cooler than in the plains, 
These causes are, the more active radia- 
tion at a high elevation, the cold produced 
by active evaporation, and the cold caused 
by the expansion of ascending currents of 
alr, 

The guests of the illustrious savant as- 
sented, and thus a pleasant chat and a friend- 
ly exchange of views, on a bright summer 
afternoon, led to the discovery of a law which 
had been unknown before, but which now 
holds a prominent place in the favorite sci- 
ence of our day and of our people—meteor- 
ology. 

Scurte De Vene. 
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“HE small-pox having nearly disappeared 
in Philadelphia, and increased in 
Brooklyn and New York, the manager of the 
Italian Opera Company has made that disease 
a convenient pretext for not going to the Quak- 
er City at present, and for prolonging the 
campaign in New York. He opened a supple- 
mentary subscription season with a promise 
to give only three additional nights, and the 
purpose of giving twenty. There was no 
such frantic demand for tickets as there had 
been three weeks before, and “ Mignon,” for 
the first of the extra performances, was given 
before a moderately good house. Probably 
there has been no real diminution of Miss 
Nilsson’s popularity, but the unnatural en- 
thusiasm kindled at her first appearance 
could not last long; and, besides, as the 
season of Christmas presents and children’s 
‘merrymaking draws near, managers know 
that audiences fall away from the serious 
drama, and flock in family parties to the cir- 
cus and the pantomime. “ Mignon” was the 
culmination of Mr. Strakosch’s season. It 
was the only novelty; it was perhaps the 
best—certainly the most distinctly marked— 
of all Nilsson’s réles; and it was the only 
opera mounted with due regard to the dra- 
matic proprieties. For a while it caused 
“Faust” to be forgotten. It was a tolerable 
story; it was pretty, graceful, and not very 
fatiguing music; it was full of the most pic- 
turesque situations, and varieties of scene 
and sentiment. Everybody knows the three 
pictures in which Ary Scheffer has painted 
the pensive child whom he supposed to be 
the Mignon of Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” 
There is little barefoot, with her sweet, sor- 
rowful face, thinking of her native land— 


“ Where lemon-trees do bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom.” 


Here she stands beside the old harper, a lit- 
tle more mature, and even a little more 
thoughtful ; and finally we see her in the beauty 
of budding womanhood, with hands clasped, 
in an attitude of reverie and aspiration, love 
beaming from her sad face, and the shadow of 
death resting on it. This is the Mignon of 
the opera. The three acts have evidently 
been modelled directly upon these three pic- 
tures, save that at the last Mignon gets a 
husband instead of breaking her heart. Of 
course the libretto departs very widely from 
the novel. Little of G .ethe’s, indeed, is left 
except the names of the principal characters. 
It is just as well so, for there is a great 
gulf between Goethe and Ambroise Thomas, 
and we should not like to see the composer 
try to bridge it. His music is exquisitely 
delicate and sentimental ; it is polished to the 
last degree ; it abounds in beautiful phrases, 


and little flowerets of melody; and in light | 


strains it is almost always happy. * But its 
beauties are on the surface. No hearty feel- 





ing underlies its admirable art. No deep 
emotion is touched by its tender breathings. 
No genuine thought is evolved from its vague 
reveries. The impression which it makes is 
graceful but evanescent. Its melody, save 
perhaps in two instances, is broken into little 
fragments, for there is no spontaneous flow of 
inspiration, and very little rhythmical move- 
ment. But any one who has carefully ob- 
served the peculiarities of Miss Nilsson’s 
style,-and the limitations of her gifts, will 
readily understand that in music of this kind 
she is exactly suited. She does not represent 
the original Mignon of the German novel; it 
was not her business to do that; but, as an 
embodiment of the ideas of the composer and 
his book-makers, her personation seems to us 
almost absolutely perfect. 


—— An interesting illustration of how 
that which in one generation is arrant treason 
becomes in another an heroic myth, is present- 
ed by the erection, on the Isle of Skye, in 
Scotland, of a monument to Flora Macdonald. 
He who reads history but to glean its ro- 
mance, cannot fail to remember the signifi- 
cance of ber name, and the dramatic incidents 
in which she became the heroine of the fa- 
mous Scottish rebellion of 45. In those days, 
to be a Jacobite, and even to sympathize with 
the Pretender Charles Edward, was to risk 
personal liberty ; to act for him, not improb- 
able death. More than one proud Scottish 
chief suffered the extreme penalty after 
“Butcher William,” Duke of Cumberland, 
throttled the rebellion on Culloden Moor. 
Gradually, however, the bitterness against the 
Jacobites who clung, almost hopelessly, to 
the house of Stuart, softened and faded, until 
at last Sir Walter Scott, an historical parti- 
san of the Pretender, though an obsequiously 
loyal subject of George IV., could, with popu- 
lar applause, publish prose epics of fiction 
which embalmed the Jacobite chiefs as heroes, 
and Flora Macdonald as a heroine to be wor- 
shipped for her courageous treason. It was 
she who, when Charles Edward, defeated at all 
points in his rash enterprise, was hiding on the 
western seaboard, saved his life by embarking 
with him on a stormy night among the danger- 
ous Hebrides, and conducting him to a place of 
safety. Her resolute heroism fascinated the 
young prince, albeit he was worn out with the 
excesses of a dissipated life; and long after- 
ward, when he had degenerated into a mere 
drunken sluggard, whenever Flora’s name was 
mentioned, he always raised his hat in ven- 
eration for the Scottish beauty who had pre- 
served his life at the peril of her own. Gruff 
Dr. Johnson, that “colossus of cockneys,” 
on his memorable tour to the “canny land” 
which he was always sneering at, visited the 
Isle of Skye, where Flora Macdonald was still 
living, now in the ripe prime of womanhood. 
“She is a woman,” says he, in his notes of 
the journey, “ of middle stature, soft features, 
gentle manners, and elegant presence.” In- 
deed. Flora was far from being one of those 





ideal heroines who boldly use physical as well 
as moral exertion in performing notable deeds, 
and who are strong of body and stout-mind- 
ed ; she was slight and frail, shy and shrinking, 
inexperienced, a high-bred Highland lassie; 
and what she did she achieved by that spirit 
of self-abnegation which, on occasion, some- 
times shines out and startles the sterner sex in 
weak and timid women. She believed Charles 
Edward to be her true liege lord and king, and 
her proud Highland blood taught her that loy- 
alty wasa religion. The reward of thirty thou- 
sand pounds for Charles Edward’s head, offered 
by the government, only nerved her the mom 
for her attempt, and she gloried in encounter 
ing for him the dangers of a tempestuous 
island-studded sea, in courting martyrdom, 
and in risking life itself, that the true monarch 
might be saved from the hand of the usurper, 
Flora was taken prisoner after the success of 
her venture, and when Charles Edward was 
once more safe in France ; and even then, her 
sincere heroism and loyalty to her belief so 
outshone her treason, that the officers of the 
war-ship in which she was brought to Londop 
always stood bareheaded in her presence, and 
the rough old British captain showered com- 
forts, in his uncouth way, upon her. She 
was released, after a short imprisonment, by 
the Act of Indemnity; was thereupon lion- 
ized to weariness by Jacobite lords and Scot- 
tish chiefs; returned to her native Skye and 
quietly married her cousin, Macdonald of 
Kingsborough ; lived a long and always peace. 
ful life, adoved by her neighbors and all the 
peasants round for her many virtues, making, 
on one occaaion, & brief visit to our own shores; 
and died ma green old age, leaving behind 
her five stalwart Highland sons, who fought 
for King George as loyally as their mother 
before them had served her crownless prince. 


A writer in the last number of Bel- 
gravia discusses “‘ Winter Life in New York” 
with the usual accuracy and knowledge that 
characterize English descriptions of Ameri- 
can places and things. He did not write alto- 
gether from imagination ; for the article gives 
evidence that he knew something of the life 
he delineates, and yet it is obvious that he 
has eked out his little information with 
many guesses, and has succeeded in con 
founding what he knew with what he sur 
mised. Occasionally, he indulges in mis- 
statements that exhibit a lively fancy—but 
what traveller does not claim the privilege 
of indulging in travellers’ tales? For in- 
stance, this imaginative narrator tells us that 
in New York the winter’s snow is “ rarely re- 
moved from the sidewalks, and, being piled up 
in hillocks, a walk down-town or Broadway 
resembles the ascent of the Grands Mulets 
more than a promenade through a supposed 
civilized city.” This shows on the part of 
our writer a happy genius for invention, and, 
of course, all the readers of Belgravia discover 
in this statement renewed assurance of the 
abominable manner in which New York is 
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governed. To state that every sidewalk in 
New York must be cleaned immediately of 
snow, under heavy penalty for neglect, would 
be only to oppose picturesque and amusing 
descriptions with a prosaic fact which no 
English reader would care to hear about. 
Our sleighing carnivals and our skating-rinks 
are described, and in the main correctly ; but 
the assertion that surprise parties are an old 
Knickerbocker custom, is new to us. It is 
not quite certain where or with whom surprise 
parties originated, but they doubtless have 
their source in the old donation parties of 
country districts. Masquerade balls are de- 
scribed as one of our winter amusements, but 
these, in fact, derive nearly all their support 
from the Germans. According to this writer, 
we do not keep the Christmas festival. “ Ex- 
cept in Virginia,” he says, “and some of the 
older and more English of the Southern States 
—and since the war the custom has almost 
died out there—Christmas-day is never kept 
as a festival.” This accusation would be less 
surprising if the writer’s knowledge of Ameri- 
can customs were derived from some of the 
interior towns of New England, but it is con- 
spicuously untrue so far as regards New 
York, where Christmas is as much a festival 
as any holiday in the year. New-Yorkers 
will also be a little surprised to learn that the 
Broadway Theatre—referring to old Wal- 
lack’s when it had borrowed during its later 
days the designation once affixed to a large 
and handsome theatre—is the only “ home of 
the legitimate drama in the Empire City.” 


—— It seems to be a little difficult for us 
to entertain our royal or imperial visitors in 
any other than the stereotyped fashion of 
balls and banquets, and a grand parade of 
soldiers and firemen. In this city we receive 
the illustrious stranger at the Battery with 
much firing of cannon and much speech- 
making of committee-men. Then we put him 
in our handsomest carriage and convey him 
(accompanied by all our brass bands) slowly 
up Broadway, to be stared at by the assem- 
bled people, and make him review a dozen 
regiments or so of our best militia. Then 
we give him a ball and a banquet, to which 
only the “best people” are invited. To in- 
crease his delectation and admiration to the 
utmost, we order out the fire department, 
who squirt for his satisfaction; or, perhaps, 
parade before him in a torchlight proces- 
sion, which is perhaps our best and most 
characteristic show. In Boston, the illus- 
trious stranger is put through a very similar 
course. He is paraded along Washington 
Street with all the music and the military 
that can be mustered. He is taken to see the 
Common, the State House, the City Hall, 
Faneuil Hall, Bunker-Hill Monument, and the 
Big Organ. He is expected to hear the school- 
children sing in the Music Hall. He is finally 
carried to Harvard University, where the stu- 
dents make fun of him, and to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery and Fresh Pond, where he is shown 





a cheerful assortment of tombs and _ice- 
houses. Then they give him a ball, and then 
they give him a banquet, just like the ball 
and the banquet in New York, with this ex- 
ception, however: at the Boston banquet 
there will be speaking by men who really have 
a reputation fer oratory, and there will be 
three or four poets of whom he may have 
heard even in Europe. Among those present 
at the Boston banquet to the Grand-duke 
Alexis were Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes ; 
and Whittier was invited, though we believe 
he did not go. No other city in the repub- 
lic—and we may almost say no city in the 
world—could show a greater array of emi- 
nent poets. 


—— The “fire-tiend” raged last year 
with unwonted fury, devouring cities and 
forests, and grinding ancient monuments to 
ashes in its rage—now cast into Paris by the 
bursting bombs of Prussian invaders, now 
starting up from a cow-shed to consume the 
busiest of our Western emporiums. Its latest 
work has been to add Warwick to the list of 
English castle-ruins; so that now we must 
fill its blackened walls and lonely towers, as 
we do neighboring Kenilworth, with a picture 
of the imagination. Warwick Castle was a 
superb specimen of Saxon architecture, and a 
most graphic memorial of feudal customs. 
Alone, of all English castles, it had been pre- 
served in perfection, interior and exterior ex- 
hibiting the same state in which it was when 
the king-maker came prancing into its great 
quadrangle, surrounded by a more than royal 
retinue, and feasted: his brother barons with 
the most lavish of good cheer. Nature gave 
it a framework of foliage, water, and decliv- 
ity, which nobly set forth its vast proportions 
and its substantial grandeur. It rose on the 
banks of the Avon, at that point a lovely, 
placid, serpentine stream; and the water 
gently lashed its massive foundation-wall for 
several hundred feet. Its great, turreted 
towers, its spacious courts, its immense wain- 
scoted and oaken-floored hall, its baleonies 
overlooking the little river, its chapel and 
donjon-keep, were redolent of memories even 
of the Saxon age, when the giant Guy of 
Warwick—whose armor was still preserved, 
till the day of the fire, in the porter’s lodge— 
served Alfred, and did deeds of amazing 
prowess, the traditions of which still linger ; 
and of the Wars of the Roses, when Richard 
Neville, the king-maker, so eloquently de- 
scribed by Bulwer, displayed the then fast- 
decaying power and proud independence of 
the ancient barons of England. It is these 
memories that, to the lover of the roman- 
tic in history, make the loss of this splen- 
did edifice, whose every room and corner 
betrayed the old warlike feudal life, and 
which so well preserved the idea of our hardy 
English ancestors, the more to be regretted. 
We live in a fast-moving age, when he who 
would read must read as he runs; and the 
loss of a relic of the past seems to be the 





loss of a refining though sentimental influ- 
ence, which we can ill afford to spare, because 
it serves to make our pathways less rugged 
and arid. 


—— One of the coolest propositions of 
which we have heard lately, is that of the 
building committee of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who it is said have sent a 
memorial to Congress asking that the site of 
the present post-office may be sold to the 
Chamber for $200,000. It cost the Govern- 
ment $250,000, of which sum the Chamber 
at that time contributed $50,000. In their 
memorial they allude to their previous action 
in advancing the $50,000, their many services 
in the cause of law and order, and their devo- 
tion and fidelity during the war. They claim 
that, if they become possessed of the site 
for the sum mentioned, it will be forever de- 
voted to public use, and they pledge them- 
selves to erect a building which shall be one 
of the principal architectural features of the 
city. The site is now estimated to be worth 
fully $1,000,000. Of course, if this estimate 
be correct, the proposition to Congress is 
nothing but a modest request to make a pres- 
ent to the Chamber of Commerce of $800,- 
000 worth of property belonging to the 
people of the United States. It can hardly 
be possible that the business men composing 
the Chamber expect such an interest as this 
for their former donation of $50,000, and yet 
we cannot believe that they expect to be re- 
warded to that extent for their voluntary ser- 
vices “ in the cause of law and order.” 





Viterary Rotes. 


lie a review of M. Guizot’s “ Christianity 
- viewed in Relation to the Present State 
of Society and Opinion,” the London Zxam- 
iner says: ‘* Following the lead of many other 
estimable but feeble apologists of Christianity, 
M. Guizot curses where he goes out of his way 


to bless. He is saying that selfishness is the 
great enemy of man, the bane of all true lib- 
erty. ‘Selfishness, even where it is sober and 
gentle, is a cold and sterile passion; it owes 
its empire to its success in enervating and low- 
ering a man’s nature. Liberty calls for a char- 
acter of more strength, higher aspirations, 
greater power of resistance, a state of soul of- 
fering freer action to moral sympathy and dis- 
interested motives. It is precisely here that 
Christianity can supply modern society with 
that of which it stands in need. Christianity 
teaches all men, the great and the small, the 
rich and the poor, not to devote all their lives 
to material things; she summons them to 
more elevated regions; and, while she in- 
spires them with a purer ambition, she opens 
to them a fairer hope even of happiness.’ And 
what are the ambition and the happiness? ‘I 
meet at every step in the Gospels words such 
as these: “‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’’? ‘Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear Him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” ’ What have we here 
but selfishness, and selfishness that exactly 
answers to M. Guizot’s definition as a ‘cold 
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and sterile passion, which owes its empire to 
its success in enervating and lowering a man’s 
nature?’ An it is not difficult to show that, 
whatever pure Christianity may be, it is this 
impure Christianity, defended by M. Guizot, 
which has nearly everywhere prevailed in mod- 
ern history, and is now, at least, as dominant 
as ever it was ; and, also, that it is by no means 
such a champion of liberty as M. Guizot main- 
tains. The very kernel of conventional Chris- 
tianity is selfishness. The ‘whole duty of 
man’ resolves itself into this, to save his soul, 
to bay eternal happiness by a certain amount 
of service in this world. The precise nature 
of the service is comparatively unimportant. 
It may be faith, or it may be works. It may 
be mere hypocritical psalm-singing and prayer- 
making ; it may be honest effort to save other 
people’s souls ; it may even be noble fighting 
with the moral and physical diseases that af- 
flict society, in hope of making our neighbors 
happier, and lessening the wretchedness that 
abounds. But, whatever we do, we are asked 
to do it in the way of payment to God for sav- 
ing our souls, in the way of purchase-money 
for the heavenly mansions that are being kept 
in readiness forus. This is the moral of nearly 
all the sermons that are preached to us; it is 
the purport of all the preaching of former times 
as well as the present, and it is certainly suc- 
cessful only in ‘enervating and lowering a 
man’s nature.’ It crushes all honest sense of 
duty. It stifles all the true spirit of liberty. 
It makes us slaves to our own selfish aspira- 
tions and to all the phantoms that we choose 
to create. If it binds us in some measure to 
those of our friends whose souls are most likely 
to be saved along with ours, it hardens us 
against those whose souls are doomed to de- 
struction. If it prompts us to gratitude to the 
Being who has conferred upon us favors that 
are denied to most of our neighbors, it prompts 
us yet more to fear of ‘Him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell;’ and our 
fear and our gratitude alike incline us to think 
little of ‘them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul.’” 


The latest poem of Alfred Tennyson, *‘ The 
Last Tournament,” is one of the “‘ Idyls of the 
King,” and its place is between “ Pelleas and 
Ettarre” and “Guinevere.” Readers will do 
well, before perusing it, to turn to the other 
idyls, and refresh the memory as to Arthur’s 
court; for, if they have it not well in mind, 
this poem will seem somewhat obscure. The 
story is briefly this: Tristram is a knight of the 
Round Table, and a thorough worldling. He 
has just won in a tournament a ruby necklace, 
which had a curious history. It was twined 
round the neck of a baby which was found un- 
harmed in an eagle’s nest, and rescued by Ar- 
thur. The child died, and the queen proposed 
to Arthur to make the jewels a tourney-prize— 

“the purest of thy knights 

May win them for the purest of my maids.” 
Sir Tristram had just returned from adventures 
in Brittany, where he had married Isolt of 
Britain, wearied of her, and left her, his 
thoughts turning back to his old love, Queen 
Isolt, whose lord was Mark, the Cornish king. 
Having won the carcanet, he destines it for 
Isolt, the wife of Mark, forgetting his own 
Isolt; and to the king’s fool, with whom he 
parleys on his way, he says, or sings: 

“ Free love—free field—we love but while we may: 
The woods are hushed, their music is no more: 
The leaf is dead, the yearning past away: 

New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o'er; 
New life, new love, to suit the newer day: 

New loves are sweet as those that went be- 


fore: 
Free love—free fleld—we love but while we may.” 





Tristram goes down to Tintagil, the castle of 
Mark, and has an interview with the faithless 
Isolt, whose husband catches them together, 
and splits open Tristram’s head. The poem 
contains no very striking passages, and the 
story is obscurely told. 


Messrs. Scribner & Co., who have been re- 
issuing “‘ Folk Songs”’ in several smaller vol- 
umes, with additional poems and new illustra- 
tions, have published the third of the series 
under the title of “‘Songs of the Heart.”” The 
poems and pictures added in this form are su- 
perior to those in the original book. We note 
the landscapes of Mr. Moran, and the figure- 
subjects by Miss Hallock, as being particularly 
good. Miss Hallock has decided genius ina 
direction in which our American artists have 
not succeeded specially well. She is destined, 
we think, to rank with the best English illus- 
trators of books. ‘Songs of the Heart” is a 
well-printed and handsome volume, and forms 
a suitable companion to “Songs of Life” and 
“Songs of Home,” which preceded it. 


“Ought we to visit her?’? by Mrs. Ed- 
wards (not the popular Amelia B. Edwards, 
but the equally-popular Mrs. Edwards, who is 
known as the author of “ Archie Lovell”), is 
an exceedingly fresh and entertaining novel, 
aimed principally at the conventionalities and 
hypocrisies of society. The heroine, Jane 
Theobald, is an admirable creation. There 
are some contradictions in the character, and 
in her defiant resistance of convention she 
is led too often to the verge of impropriety. 
Moreover, it is difficult to believe that a woman 
can unite such knowledge of the world, and 
experiences so Bohemian, with such freshness 
and innocence. But the character is one life- 
like in delineation, and possessing many charm- 
ing qualities. The book is very readable. (Shel- 
don & Co., publishers.) 


A work of value to all persons interested in 
art is Mr. Fairholt’s “‘ Homes, Haunts, and 
Works of Rubens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, and 
Cuyp; the Dutch Genre Painters; Michael 
Angelo, and Raffaelle: being a Series of Art 
Rambles in Belgium, Holland, and Italy ; il- 
lustrated with One Hundred and Thirty-three 
Engravings.”” This copious title - page ex- 
presses the character of the work with notable 
fulness. It is a handsome volume, and one 
that will be appreciated by all students and 
lovers of art. D. Appleton & Co. are the 
American publishers. A volume that may be 
considered a companion of the above is “* Hol- 
bein and his Time,”’ by Dr. Alfred Woltmann, 
translated from the German by F. E. Bunnett, 
illustrated with sixty engravings on wood. 


Professor Crosby, of Dartmouth, has pub- 
lished “A Compendious Grammar of the 
Greek Language,” which is “the result of 
an earnest effort to carry nothing to excess, 
neither invention nor omission, but to write 
a ‘middle’ grammar.” It is published by 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., who also send 
us Professor Bascom’s “‘ Zsthetics; or, The 
Science of Beauty,’”’ the aim of which is, to 
present in a systematic form those “ facts and 
principles which constitute the department of 
taste, and, as far as may be, to make good its 
claim to the rank of a distinct science.”’ 


Mr. F. W. Robinson’s novel of “‘ For her 
Sake” has been dramatized for the stage 
by Mr. John Brougham, and produced with 
marked success at Wallack’s Theatre, in this 
city, under the title of “‘John Garth.” Mr. 
Brougham has succeeded in unfolding the plot 
of the novel in a series of well-adjusted scenes, 
and the story, when presented in dramatic form, 





gives to the stage some fresh and striking char. 
acters and situations. The play is well acted, 
the character of John Garth being specially 
well performed by Mr. Lester Wallack. 


Sheldon & Co. have issued a new edition 
of “Our Poetical Favorites,’’ by Professor 
A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester University, 
The first edition appeared toward the close 
of 1870, and at once achieved a remarkabie 
success. The new edition contains a hundred 
pages of additional matter. The book isa 
monument of the fine taste of the compiler, 
and is, indeed,.a very choice selection of the 
best minor poems in the English language. 


Roberts Brothers publish “ Sing-song, 
Nursery Rhyme-book,”’ by Christina Rossetti, 
and ‘* Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag,’’ by the ever-pop- 
ular Miss Alcott, authof of “ Little Women,” 
They are both pretty volumes. 





Scientific Hotes. 


den: fact that a number of distinguished 
scientific men should undertake the long 
voyage from England to Ceylon and India to 
observe an eclipse, is a proof (if proof be 
wanted) that science is as cheerfully cultivated 
in its higher conditions as in its lower, where 
it merges into the arts. Further knowledge 
of the constitution of the sun is required ; and 
this, it is thought, may be gained by means 
of the spectroscope and polariscope supple 
menting the far-seeing powers of the telescope, 
and with photography at hand to record the 
phenomena; and competent observers offer 
themselves for the service. It is to be hoped 
that they will be favored with clear skies; and 
that in this particular the eclipse of December, 
1871, will be more fruitful of scientific results 
than was that of December, 1870. 


In his interesting communication to the 
Scottish Meteorological Society on the “ Rain- 
fall of Scotland,’ Mr. Buchan particular 
izes the differences between one side of the 
island and the other. Near the foot of Loch 
Lomond, the annual fall is fifty-three inches; 
and at Ardlui, near the head, it is one hundred 
and fifteen inches. On the west coast, from 
Mull to Skye, the fall varies from sixty-three 
to eighty-eight inches; but at Gligachan, in 
Skye, the quantity is one hundred and forty- 
eight inches. This seems prodigious, and is 
what might be expected in the tropics rather 
than in the latitude of North Britain. 

Turning now to the east coast, it is shown 
that the valleys of the Dee and Don, in Aber- 
deenshire, are remarkable for a comparatively 
uniform distribution of rainfall. The lowest 
amount, twenty-nine inches, is at Aberdeen; 
the highest, from thirty-five to thirty-six in- 
ches, in the neighborhood of Ballater. On 
this, Mr. Buchan remarks: “‘ The compara 
tively small rainfall of Upper Dee and Don 
arises, no doubt, from the broad extent of 
mountain-ranges lying to the southwest, in 
crossing which the southwest winds are de- 
prived of much of their moisture.” And it 
will interest people, who are at a loss where to 
go for invigoration, to be told that “ the sum- 
mer climate of these districts is the driest and 
most bracing in the British Isles, and that grain 
is successfully cultivated up to the height of 
sixteen hundred feet above the sea, which is 
four or five hundred feet higher than at any 
other place in North Britain.” 


Dr. Andrews, vice-president of Queen’s 
College, Beifast, has proved, by experiment, 
that there is a continuity between the gaseous 
and liquid states of matter; by which is to be 
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understood that between the gas proper and 
the liquid proper there are conditions into 
which they pass, sometimes naturally, some- 
times mechanically, ~vhich completely connect 
the two extremes. The liquid state of matter 
, is said to form a link between the gaseous and 
the solid; but the continuity between the 
solid and the liquid has not yet been dis- 
covered. The discovery would be difficult, 
but its importance in physical science is such 
that we may look forward to its being at- 
tempted if not accomplished. Dr. Andrews’s 
experiments on gases were made in glass tubes, 
in which he could see the results; but glass 
would be too weak for use in researches as to 
the continuity of the liquid and solid states. 
It would be necessary, as he remarks, ‘to ob- 
tain, by the combined action of heat and press- 
are, the solid and liquid of the same density 
and the like physical properties. To accom- 
plish this result would require pressures far 
beyond any which can be reached in trans- 
parent tubes ; but it may be possible to show 
by experiment that the solid and liquid can be 
made to approach to the required conditions.”’ 


Many years ago, Professor Edmund Davy, 
of Dublin, devised ‘‘a simple electro-chemi- 
cal method of ascertaining the presence of 
different metals; applied to detect minute 
quantities of metallic poisons,’’ which is well 
worth recalling to notice. He employed a 
voltaic arrangement of small slips of zinc and 
platina, placed in contact, and forming a gal- 
vanic circuit with the interposed fluid sus- 
pected to contain the poisonous metal. In the 
action thereby set up, the poison was deposit- 
ed in the form of crystals on the negative sur- 
face of the slips of metal ; arsenic could be de- 
tected if only the five-hundredth part of a grain 
were deposited; and Professor Davy has re- 
corded that in some instances he could appreci- 
ate the two-thousand-five-hundredth part of a 
grain by the application of appropriate tests. 

Another advantage of this method is, that 
these minute quantities can be detected even 
when mixed with ordinary articles of diet, 
such as wheaten flour, bread, starch, rice, po- 
tatoes, sugar, vinegar, eggs, gelatine, gruel, 
various kinds of wine; and also in the saliva 
and bile. Besides arsenic, Professor Davy ex- 
perimented with corrosive sublimate, acetate 
of lead, and sulphate of copper, and always 
with the same satisfactory result. In some in- 
stances where the common tests failed to act, 
or only acted fallaciously, he found the electro- 
chemical method act with the greatest cer- 
tainty. 

Dr. Lauder Lindsay, of the Royal Institu- 
tion for the Insane, at Perth, has published a 
tract on “‘ The Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind in the Lower Animals,” in which he 
contends that mental power is not confined to 
man, but is shared by what are called the 
“lower animals.’? Prejudice and ignorance, 
as he shows, stand in the way of acceptance of 
this view ; and yet, to quote his words, ‘“‘ com- 
parative psychology, the study of the develop- 
ment of mind throughout the animal series— 
and especially in the domestic animals as con- 
trasted with man—seems to be one of the 
greatest importance and interest, not only as 
regards the duty man owes to the lower ani- 
mals from their occupying, psychically, a much 
higher position in reference to himself than 
is at present generally supposed; but also from 
the undoubted light which is, or may be, 
thrown on our knowledge of mind, and its de- 
rangements in man by a study of similar phe- 
fomena in animals more simply organized in 
telation to fewer requir ts and simp! 
conditions of life.’’ 








From this the general purport of Dr. Lan- 
der Lindsay’s tract may be inferred. He lays 
down certain propositions, and shows how 
much there is in common between man and 
animals in habit, in conduct, and in emotion ; 
and that, consequently, they are deserving of 
more consideration than they have hitherto re- 
ceived. He denounces the practice of treating 
insanity in animals by the summary process 
of shooting, as barbarous in the extreme, see- 
ing that the humane treatment might be as 
beneficially exercised in their case as in that 
of man. In certain diseases, as is well known, 
the same drugs produce the same effect in one 
as in the other. 


A means for decorating the surface of metal 
has recently been made known by a German 
chemist: he mixes three parts of hyposulphite 
of soda with one of acetate of lead. This, in 
the form of solution, is laid on the metal, 
where, when heated, it deposits a layer of sul- 
phide of lead, through which the metallic sur- 
face prod a pleasing variety of tints.—The 
Prussian Association for the Promotion of In- 
dustry, at Berlin, offer as a prize their silver 
medal, and fifty pounds in money, for the best 
preparation of opaque enamel on gold, silver, 
copper, or bronze ; a silver medal and seventy 
pounds to the inventor of a yellow-colored 
solder possessing the qualities of ordinary sol- 
der, but which may be used for uniting brass, 
in the same way as tin is soldered together ; 
and thirty-five pounds to the author of the 
best critical essay on cements in their relation 
to the wants of industry. In all these there is 
scope for the exercise of ingenuity. 





The correlation of vital and physical forces 
continues to be a subject for philosophical re- 
search ; and among points of interest, there is 
none more interesting than that which relates 
to thought and its manifestations. It is evi- 
dent, say the investigators, that the mechanism 
for the production of deep thought, effects the 
conversion of energy far more perfectly than 
that which produces simply emotion. When a 
thought is expressed by some outward action, 
there is a less development of heat than in 
contrary cases—that is, when no muscular 
movement takes place. Experiment has shown 
that the amount of heat developed by the reci- 
tation to one’s self of emotional poetry is, in 
every case, less when the recitation is oral— 
that is, muscular expression. This accords 
with the well-known fact that emotion often 
finds relief in physical demonstrations, which 
diminish the emotional energy by converting 
it into muscular, 

On this question, Professor Barker, of 
Yale College, remarks: ‘‘ Chemistry teaches 
us that thought-force, like muscle- force, comes 
from the food; and demonstrates that the force 
evolved by the brain, like that produced by 
the muscle, comes not from the disintegration 
of its own tissue, but is the converted energy 
of burning carbon. Can we longer doubt,” he 
adds, ‘“‘that the brain is a machine for the 
conversion of energy? Can we refuse to be- 
lieve that even thought is, in some mysterious 
way, correlated to the other natural forces, 
notwithstanding that it has never yet been 
measured ¢”’ 


Mr. Jeffrey has established the fact that 
bones disappear in the ocean. By dredging, 
it is common to bring up teeth, but rarely ever 
a bone of any kind ; these, however compact, 
dissolve, if exposed to the action of the water 
but a little time. On the contrary, teeth— 
which are not bones any more than whales are 
fish—resist the destroying action of the sea- 
water indefinitely. It is, therefore, a powerful 





solvent. Still, the popular opinion is that it is 
abrine. If such were the case, the bottom of 
all the seas would, long ago, have been shal- 
lowed by immense accumulation of carcasses 
and products of the vegetable kingdom con- 
stantly floating into them. 

Dentine, the peculiar material of: which 
teeth are formed, and the enamel covering 
them, offer extraordinary resistance to these 
chemical agencies which resolve other animal 
remains into nothingness. Mounds in the 
West, tumuli in Europe and Asia, which are 
believed to antedate sacred history for thou- 
sands of years, yield up perfectly sound teeth, 
on which time appears to have made no impres- 
sion whatever. 


The Kansas City Bulletin of November 17th 
states that “rain in very fine drops, from a 
cloudless sky, during bright sunshine, has been 
falling a large portion of the time for three 
successive weeks, in two places, in the town 
of Knobnoster, Missouri. For a few days 
past a third spot has been added to the num- 
ber of places thus strangely visited. These 
spots of ground, from fifteen to thirty feet in 
diameter, are all of them considerably elevated, 
and in each instance occupied by peach-trees. 
Other peach-orchards in the neighborhood, 
and other portions of those named, have been 
visited by the citizens of the place, to see 
whether this peculiar tree had any thing to do. 
with this phenomenon, but they discovered 
nothing strange among the other peach-trees. 
These facts can be substantiated by scores of 
visitors, one of whom is the postmaster of the 
place, Mr. Chester, and in whose garden is one- 
of the spots named.” 


The Newark Courier of November 10th con- 
tained two instances of the remarkable flight. 
of carrier-pigeons, of recent occurrence. A 
male bird called “‘ Tornado’ was let loose at a 
distance of one thousand and four miles from 
Montclair, New Jersey, at nine o’clock in the 
morning. He reached his destination at seven: 
minutes past two Pp. m., the same day, making 
over one hundred and ninety-six miles an 
hour. The other bird, ‘‘ Typhoon,” was re- 
leased fifteen hundred and ninety-six miles 
from the same place at eight a. m., and 
reached Montclair at fifty-four minutes past 
three P. m., on the same day, making the 
unprecedented time of two hundred and 
two miles an hour. The latter bird fell dead 
on his arrival. 


The manufacture of artificial stone is tol- 
erably well known to consist of cementing 
sand-grains by means of a solution of a soluble 
silicate. An important extension of this prin- 
ciple has been lately made; by substituting 
emery for sand, emery disks of great hardness 
are now constructed, which are pronounced to 
be excellent for sharpening saws and the like. 





Miscellany. 


Tiger-hunting in India. 


) ig a night was spent by Colonel Cum- 

ming in a tree while on the lookout for 
tigers, and often he would remain in the day- 
time under a broiling sun in expectation of his 
prey. A sharp attack of illness was more than 
once the result, and he relates how his attend- 
ant tied him to the branches with his turban 
when it would have been unsafe to descend. 
The danger was often very great. On one oc 
casion the colonel’s companion was seized by- 
a tiger and carried off about twenty yards, 
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His back was “ fearfully lacerated’’ with the 
grip, but the poor man had to be conveyed for 
eighty miles in a cot borne on men’s shoul- 
ders before medical aid could be obtained. At 
another time a man, having been seized by a 
tigress, and shaken as a dog would shake a 
rat, died of his wounds the next morning; 
and the author relates that an officer belong- 
ing to his regiment, while trying to dislodge a 
tiger from some rocks, was charged by the 
animal and bitten through the elbow-joint and 
thumb. He was carried to the eantonment, 
and died the day after reaching it. There is 
a horrible story told also of a tiger springing 
up a tree, seizing a man, dragging him to the 
ground, and biting him three times through the 
back of the thigh. Colonel Cumming killed 
the beast, but the poor man died of his wounds 
a day or two afterward. The writer does not 
often describe wild animals in a way likely 
to interest the naturalist, but occasionally we 
meet with a remark which shows how carefully 
he has observed them. Thus he says: “A 
tiger when lying wounded in a thicket will 
sometimes growl, but-when he charges his cry 
is of a more deep, cavernous grunt, very hor- 
rible to hear, and well calculated to try a man’s 
nerves. On one or two rare occasions I have 
heard a tiger roar, and have often heard him 
growl, but the war-cry which he gives when 
charging is quite distinct from either of these.”’ 
Hunting tigers on elephants scarcely seems to 
diminish the danger of the sport, for the beasts, 
if not carefully trained, grow restive, and the 
writer has frequent perils to relate in conse- 


. Here is a vivid description of a spir- 
unter : 


* The tiger made no sign, and we began 
to fear that he might have slunk away to the 
right or left; but, determined to make sure, I 
directed my mahout to take me up to the co- 
rinda-bush. The head of the elephant had al- 
most touched the foliage when the tiger, now 
mad with rage, sprang at him, seizing him by 
the root of the trunk in his teeth, while he 
buried his claws in the sides of his face. With 
a frantic shriek, the elephant dropped his head, 
and endeavored to pin the tiger to the ground 
with his tusks. It was a moment of intense 
excitement, and I was seriously alarmed for the 
mahout, who, svated on the neck of the ele- 
phant, was in great danger of being thrown 
down between the struggling brutes. My 
own situation, too, was by no means pleas- 
ant, for I was thrown forward in the howdah, 
and I dreaded lest the girths should give way. 
However, the ‘graith’ was good, and I kept 
my position, and, as the elephant with a des- 
perate effort shook off the tiger, I found I had 
retained my three guns uninjured. The tiger 
made off down the nullah before I could again 
fire, and it was some time before the elephant, 
who continued to dance and shriek with rage, 
could be sufficiently quieted to enable us to 
follow after him. ... About one hundred 
yards down the nullah we came on the tiger, 
crouching under a bank. He at once charged, 
and this time left the mark of his teeth and 
claws in the head of the adjutant’s elephant: 
but he was now less lively, and one or two 
shots put in with effect rolled him over.” 

Another day, a tigress having charged the 
elephant that carried Colonel Cumming, the 
animal turned and fled, with the tigress, al- 
though wounded, in full chase. ‘* Two 
more strides, and she would have seized the 
elephant by the hind leg, but at that moment 
I grasped the front rail of the howdah in my 
left hand, and, firing my rifle pistol-fashion, I 
dropped her in the middle of an open field.” 

Tigers, of course, are the fiercest and no- 
blest game of the country, and on one occa- 





sion Colonel Cumming records the bagging of 
ten in five days. ‘Of these,” he says, “five 
were killed within a circle half a mile in di- 
ameter. Panthers, too, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, are most savage and dangerous animals, 
and once at least he had good cause to give 
bears a similar character, for, in struggling 
with one, the animal got his left arm in her 
mouth and “‘ crunched it up like a cucumber.” 


A Missouri Bear-story. 


The hilly country of Cole and Osage Coun- 
ties of this State has at one time been a fa- 
vorite resort for game, and particularly for 
bears. Not long ago William Hamilton, re- 
siding near the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
went into the timber, about a mile off, to shoot 
squirrels. Not returning in the evening, his 
family became alarmed, as it was known bears 
had recently been seen in the neighborhood. 
Nothing being heard of him all night, several 
neighbors the next morning went in search of 
him. About three o’clock in the evening they 
found him up a leaning tree, thirty feet from 
the ground, fast, and unable to extricate him- 
self. After some trouble he was taken down, 
and it was seen that one foot and ankle were 
badly torn and bleeding. He said that about 
three o’clock the previous day he came across 
a large black bear, and shot at but missed 
him. The bear made for him with all his 
might. He ran, and, finding the bear gaining 
on him, threw away his rifle, and partly climbed 
and partly ran up a leaning sycamore-tree, with 
the bear following right at his heels. The top of 
this tree had been broken off and was hollow. 
He thrust one of his legs into the hole to keep 
himself from falling, but soon found that his 
leg was fast. He tried to extricate himself, 
but could not. The bear in the mean time had 
torn his boot off, and was gnawing and eat- 
ing the flesh from the foot and ankle. Mr. 
Hamilton took his pocket-knife out and cut 
at bruin’s eyes; but with one sweep of his 
paw, the bear struck the knife from his hand, 
with a part of two of his fingers. 

Hamilton could now see no help, and gave 
up to die, expecting to be eaten up alive by 
the bear. But soon a happy thought struck 
him. That morning he had put some salt in 
his pocket to salt some cattle he had running 
in the timber. He took a small handful and 
sprinkled it in the bear’s eyes. It had the de- 
sired effect. The bear shook his head, growled, 
and went down. He soon returned, however, 
but a little more salt drove him away the sec- 
ond time, and to Mr. Hamilton’s inexpressible 
delight he trotted off into the forest. 

That night Mr. Hamilton’s sufferings were 
beyond expression, with one leg fast in the 
hole in the top of the tree, the other hanging 
out, torn and bleeding, and he not knowing 
what minute the bear would return and finish 
his work. He ascribes the preservation of his 
life to the salt he had in his pocket, and ad- 
vises everybody, before he goes hunting in 
Osage County, to fill at least one pocket with 
salt. 


Cooking Meat. 


A curious calculator, named Wilson, has 
just entitled himself to the gratitude of thou- 
sands of housekeepers in England by announ- 
cing the result of a simple experiment. It ap- 
pears that a newspaper discussion had taken 
place respecting the relative cheapness of Aus- 
tralian preserved meat and English butchers’ 
meat, and the statement had been made that 
the latter was three times as costly as the 
former. Mr. Wilson made the matter the sub- 
ject of investigation, and took a part in the 
discussion by detailing the results of his ex- 





periments, im a very convincing manner, 
thus : 

“* Wishing to know exactly what was the loss 
in cooking and what the proportion of bone 
in an ordinary joint, I had a leg of mutton 
weighed as it came from the butcher’s, weighed 
again when roasted fit for the table, and I then 
had the meat accurately pared off, and it and 
the bone weighed separately, with the follow- 
ing results: leg of mutton before roasting, 
nine pounds ten ounces; ditto after roasting, 
six pounds twelve ounces; weight of cooked 
meat, four pounds thirteen ounces ; bones, one 
pound fifteen ounces ; gravy, ten ounces. By this 
calculation we find, what probably our thrifty 
housekeepers know, but very many of us do 
not know, that, if we pay the butcher nine and 
a half pence per pound for a leg of mutton, the 
cooked slice on our plate costs us about nine- 
teen pence per pound, and that we must com- 
pare English meat at that rate with Austra- 
lian meat, cooked and without bone, at sixteen 
or seventeen pence, to judge justly between 
them.” 

Japan Paper. 


Those persons who wear paper shirt-col- 
lars should study the reports on the manufac- 
ture of paper in Japan, which have lately been 
printed for Parliament. There seems to be 
no reason why, if it pleases them, they should 
not wear, not only paper collars, but also paper 
shirts, and washable paper coats and trousers, 
by taking advantage of the process described 
as follows: ‘“*Mode of making paper cloth, 
warranted to wash (‘Shifu’). Take some of 
the paper called ‘ hosho,’ or some of the best 
‘senka,’ and dye it of the color required. 
Boil some of the roots called ‘ Kon-niakw-no- 
dama’ with the skins on; try them with the 
inner portion of a rice-stalk ; when it penetrates 
easily they are sufficiently boiled. Peel them 
and let the water run off, and then pound them 
into a paste. Spread this paste on either side 
of the paper, and let dry in the sun till quite 
stiff. Then sprinkle water on it until it is 
thoroughly damped, and leave it in that state 
for anight. The next morning roll it upon a 
bamboo of the thickness of the shaft of an 
arrow, and force it with the hands from either 
end into a crumple in the centre ; unroll it, 
and repeat this process two or three times, 
rolling it from each side and corner of the pa- 
per. Then crumple it well in the hands by 
rubbing it together until it becomes quite 
soft, and then sprinkle water on it again to 
dampen it. Pull it out straight and smooth, 
fold it up, and pound it with a wooden mallet. 
It may then be put into water as much and as 
often as is liked, without sustaining injury, 
having become a strong and lasting material. 
This cloth is made principally in the Damiate 
of Sendai. Boxes, trays, and even saucepans, 
may be made of this cloth; and saucepans 
thus manufactured sustain no injury over 4 
strong charcoal heat. Bags may be made of it, 
in which wine may be put, and heated by in- 
sertion in boiling water.’’ 


Mohammed Ali and the Apple. 


Mohammed Ali once summoned a council 
of his officers and advisers to deliberate on 
the matter of an important expedition. When 
they came together, he pointed to an apple 
which lay on the floor of the divan. It had 
been placed exactly on the centre of the large 
carpet spread in the hall before them. “‘ Now,” 
said he, ‘* whoever of you can, without placing 
his fot on the carpet where it lies, reach and 
give me that apple, he shall command the ex- 
pedition against Nigid.” One after another 
tried in vain, sprawling at full length upon the 
carpet with their heels just beyond its edge, 
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and stretching out their arms as far as possible. 
The distance, however, was too great, and the 
apple remained ungrasped. At last the adopt- 
ed brother of Mohammed Ali, the short, stout 
Ibrahim, who, from his shortness and stout- 
ness, had less chance than any one else, 
arose, bowed to the pacha, and offered to exe- 
eute the difficult performance. All laughed, 
fully expecting that he would make a ridiculous 
failure. This laughter soon, however, changed 
into admiration when they saw Ibrahim quietly 
fold up the carpet until the apple was fairly with- 
in his grasp. It was the very thing which 
was so easy to be done, if they had only 
thought of it. It was like Columbus making 
the egg to stand by breaking in one.cnd; or 
Alexander solving the Gordian knot by the 
simple process of cutting it through. Such a 
device might not be the best way of choosing 
a general for a difficult undertaking, but it 
was congenial to the Oriental mind, and was a 
test of that unexpected sort which sometimes 
best brings out the tact or readiness of men. 
It was characteristic of Mohammed Ali, and 
the penetrating qualities by which he achieved 
so much. 


The Lucifer-match. 


The invention of our present lucifer-match 
was great because it was so small, and it now 
turns out that the production of this most use- 
fal, but, at the same time, most dangerous fire- 
work, was due toa happy thought which flashed 
through the brain of Mr. Isaac Holden, who so 
terms the idea in his evidence before the Pat- 
ent Committee of Parliament. Mr. Holden 
had to rise at four in the morning to pursue 
his studies in chemistry, and experienced the 
gravest inconvenience from his tedious efforts 
to obtain a light from flint and steel. He was 
giving lectures at this time to a very large 
academy. He goes on to say: ‘‘ Of course, 1 
knew, as other chemists did, the explosive 
material that was necessary in order to produce 
instantaneous light; but it was very difficult to 
obtain a light on wood by that explosive mate- 
rial, and the idea occurred to me to put under 
the explosive mixture sulphur. I did that, and 
published it in my next lecture, and showed it. 
There was a young man in the room whose fa- 
ther was a chemist in London, and he immedi- 
ately wrote to his father about it, and shortly 
afterward lucifer-matches were issued to the 
world.” 

English Novels. 


The Saturday Revéew makes a vigorous as- 
sault upon the three-volume novel institution 
at the “regulation price’? of a guinea and a 
half, and says it is time to abolish such prepos- 
terous prices for stuff which would be dear at 
any thing above its market value as waste- 
paper. “The days are past when Constable 
or Cadell used to sweep off ten thousand copies 
of a new Waverley novel just in time to clear 
their shelves for a second edition. The rare 
successes of to-day, which in the faintest de- 
gree resemble those traditional triumphs, are, 
in the main, factitious, as when an ex-premier 
condescends to step into Paternoster Row, and 
the bookseller understands that his public 
career has advertised his book. But we con- 
sider it something worse than an insult to our 
intelligence to have shopboys’ English, and 
kitchen-maids’ sentiment, charged to us at the 
same rate as a work by the author of ‘ Adam 
Bede.’ ” 


The Rule of the Road. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 
Your remarks on “‘ Thé Rule of the Road” 


ate very judicious. There can, I think, be no 
teasonable doubt that the English are right in 





this matter, and that we and the Continental 
Europeans (except in some localities where the 
English colonists have converted the natives) 
are wrong. Allow me to say, however, that 
your contributor’s explanation of the term nigh 
horse is not satisfactory. He forgets that it was 
English before it was American, and his Amer- 
ican solution will not apply to England. I ex- 
plain it thus: The English are essentially a 
riding people, and their first idea of a horse is 
an animal to be ridden. The rider mounts on 
the left side; that is, therefore, the nigh side 
of the horse. By a very natural and intelligi- 
ble transition, the left side of a pair of horses 
is the nigh side ; therefore the left horse of the 


pair is the nigh horse. 
Cart Benson. 


There is a story told of an enthusiastic pro- 
fessor of entomology, in a Scotch college, who 
was so delighted at the arrival of an eminent 
pursuer of insects, that he invited him to board 
and bed in his chambers, Next morning Dr. 
Macfly greeted his guest: “‘ And how did ye 
sleep the nicht, Mester Beehemouth ?”’ 

“Not very well. A strange bed, perhaps. 
But—” 

““Ah!’? quoth the doctor, eagerly, “ye 
were just bitten by something, eh?”’ 

** Well, to tell the truth, doctor, I was.” 

“ Just think of that! Bitten, was ye? Now 
can ye say it was any thing noteworthy that 
bit ye ?—peculiar, eh?”’ 

‘Fleas, Ithink. But such chaps for biting 
I never saw in my life.” 

“*T should think so, indeed’’ (with great 
glee). ‘*They’re Sicilian fleas. J imported 
them myself /*? 


The question of how old a cigar should be 
before being smoked is often a disputed one. 
Cubans like a green cigar. The workmen, who 
ought to know, smoke the cigars as they make 
them. If you go to acertain well-known cigar- 
store in New York, already quite celebrated for 
its Cuban cigars made in the city, and buy a 
cigar there, before handing it to you the very 
courteous Cuban will, with great delibera- 
tion, first apply the cigar to his ear. You ask, 
“* What is that for?’’ 

“To see, or rather hear, how dry it is. If 
too dry, it will snap very short. I can hear it. 
A green cigar is soft, and makes no noise.” 

“How old ought a cigar to be?” 

**In two or three weeks, in this climate, a 
cigar is dry enough; longer than that does not 
improve it.’ 





Paurieties. 


MONG recent inventions connected with 
house-building is a lock that, by its pe- 
culiar construction, would seem to be absolute- 
ly burglar-proof. The door cannot be unlocked 
m the side opposite to that from which it is 
locked, the bolt passing over and effectually bar- 
ring entrance apy the key-hole onthe reverse 
side. Each side of the lock hag its key-hole 
entirely distinct, and on another line from the 
key-hole on the other side. The house-breaker, 
hence, can find no key-hole in which to insert 
his skeleton-key, the aperture being closed by 
the iron bolt that enters the socket of the 
lock, nor can he find ~ crevice even by which 
to insert gunpowder, for the purpose of blow- 
ing off the fastenings. This invention is known 
as the “‘ Empire Safety-lock.” 


It is said that ladies who visit the man-mil- 
liner, Worth, at his elegant house in Paris, for 
the purpose of buying a dress or costume, are 
very much surprised at his manner of judging 
what would be most appropriate and becoming 
to them. He sits down at a distance, and 
makes the lady parade herself up and down 
before him, closes his eyes —— puts his 
head on one side, and appears to be in deep 





thought, and then he seats himself at a table 
and throws off hurried sketches, from which 
the garments are modelled. 


So much, and often too much, nonsense is 
prated about the evils of tobacco, that its vir- 
tues rarely get a hearing; and yet the latter 
are many and great. To quiet nervous unrest ; 
to soothe a ruffled temper; to favor calm and 
impartial thought ; to steady and clear (not to 
cloud) a confused, overworked brain ; to coun- 
teract the effects of physical exhaustion— 
these are just the things which tobacco does ; 
and, if it can effect these ends safely and pleas- 
pos f who shall deny it a place among God’s 
good gifts to men? 


Of “ kangaroo-tail,”’ the latest article of 
food in England, a ‘London journal says: 
‘“* Those who object to the destruction of animal 
life can eat this meat without a scruple, as the 
tails of kangaroos are so large that they must 
be an inconvenience to their owners, while, b 
placing the animals under the influence o 
chloroform, their tails can be painlessly am- 
putated and packed in tins before they are 
aware of the operation.” 


The Sub-Treasury has adopted a system of 
crimping the paper on which their checks are 
written, to prevent alterations or forgeries. 
After the check is made out, it is 
through a small machine, which imprints par- 
allel lines on that part of the paper on which 
the amount and figures are written. The pa- 
per, it is claimed, cannot be written on again, 
or restored to its original condition. 


The Chicago pumping-engine elevates twen- 
pay million gallons of water every twenty- 
four hours, but, as this is found insufficient, an 
additional] engine is being put up which will 
pump thirty-six million gallons more, maki 
a supply of sixty-four million gallons furnishe 
every twenty-four hours, or two hundred and 
thirteen gallons for each inhabitant. 


A Missourian, while journeying to Louis- 
ville recently, took a sleeping-car for con- 
venience,. During the night he got up and 
went out on the platform ; the door closed and 
fastened with a spring-lock. The porter was 
asleep, and the citizen enjoyed a fifty-mile ride 
in his night-clothes on the platform. 


One of the many remarkable exhibitions of 
charity elicited by the Chicago calamity was 
that of the convicts of the Massachusetts Peni- 
tentiary, who sent six hundred dollars to the 
general relief fund. 


A Protestant church is about to be built in 
Rome. “The ground,” says the Gaulois, 
“‘has been purchased by an American com- 
pany, who propose to build an edifice of great 
magnificence.”’ 


A child of this world, no doubt wise in her 
generation, says: “I never dress much for 
the play, because every one is looking at the 
stage ; but no one is more particular about her 
dress at church.”’ 


A clergyman at Council Bluffs charges by 
weight in marrying couples, the rate being 
four cents a pound for the om and two for 
be — hy this distinction on account 
of sex 


An English servant-maid said to her pas- 
tor: “‘I know I have really got religion, be- 
cause I always sweep under the mat now.” 


An enterprising Detroit man is taking or- 
ders for the delivery of hot buckwheat-cakes 
to families for breakfast. 


The Swedenborgians have ten German 
preachers and one German paper in this coun- 
try. 

The New-York Zvening Post thinks that 
advertising is the champion reaper which se- 
cures the largest harvest. 

A druggist is not inappropriately termed 
the chief filler of society. 

Many plain young ladies live to be pretty— 
old ones. 

More boys run away to sea from Vermont 
than from any other New-England State. 


The hills of Scotland were covered with 
snow on the 30th of September. 
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PRATT’ S ASTR A L Ol i. the safest and best illuminating Oil 


ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
Our motto— The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 
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Phemmatic Bell, Signal, and Telegrapi. 


For House Bells, Office Signals, Stable Bells, 


And all other purposes for which Bells are used, this Apparatus is superior to any 
thing heretofore employed. 

It is cheaper, more reliable, more durable, and ‘more easily operated, than any 
other known method of communicating signals. be seen in great variety at the 
offices of the manufactory, 

Nos. 2 & 4 Reade Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Centre St., NEW YORK. 


Operated solely by Air. No Battery, no Machinery. 
THE AMERICAN BUILDER : accede eeiiiy to the Buad 


ing Arts. Terms, $3 a year, in advance. In —— of the Great Fire, no mom 
Specimen Copies can be sent free. CHAS. D. LAKEY, 











